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NEW YORK, MARCH 4, 1876. 





PRICE five fents 








TheTribune Ex tras. 


A Library for One Dollar. 
Literature, Art, Science,! His- 
tory and Political Dis-! 
cussion. 





No.1, Tyndall on light. 10 cents. 

No. 2. Beecher, Fields, Phillips, Bellows. and Mark 
Twain. 10 cents. 

No, 3. Prof. Wilder, Prof. Barker, Prof. Young. 


10 cents. 
No, 4. Shakespearean Studies, by J. Weiss; Art 
Studies; Parton’s Pilgrim Fathers. 10 cents. 


No. 6. Beecher’s Seven Lectures for Ministers. 10 


cents, 

No. 7.. Beecher’s concluding Lectures; “ Creed 
nta:” “Phe Death Menace ;” “History of Sec- 

Oe iaenetiees* 10 cents. 

No. 8. The otis of funtion, Fveine Lactases by 
Prof. + The Fossil Man of Mentone; The Art 
of Dyeing ; The West in Ages Past. 10 cents. 

No. 9. Thustrated. Six Lectures by Richard A. Proc- 
tor and Lectures by Prof. Agassiz on Penikese Island 
. TPamphiet Raition, 20 cents.) 

No. 10. Ilustrated.—Science for 1863.—Proceedings 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Portland; Deep Sea Dredging, illustrated. 
10 cents. 


? 


No. 14. "s Lectures on the Amazon ; 
Yellowstone Park (( 4 em . Expedition) ; ; The v. 
8. Surveying E Mountains (Prof. 


to the Rocky 
W. D. Whitney and Dr, F. V. Hayden). 10 cents. 

No. 15. The Site of Ancient Troy (Bayard Taylor; 
Brown-Sequard on the Nerves; Proctor’s Farewell 
Lectures. 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 18. Summer Eulogies; Senator Schurz's, Bos- 
ton; Congress Tributes; Congressman Elliott's. 5 
cents, 

No. 19. National Academy of Sciences at Washing- 
ton, April 1874; Have We Two Brains; Effects of Alco- 
hol; Western ‘Surveys; Transit of ‘Venus, etc. W 
cents, yma dame prey 


No, 23, a Religion; Huxley, 
Origin of Life I Owen ~e arlie: t History; Me. 
Cosh’s Rely to tT, l. lv cents. (Pamphlet edition, 
20 cents.) 


No. 2%. The Gladstone Controversy : 
Decrees; Replies by Manning and Acton. 
(Pamphlet Edition, 29 cents.) 

No. 26. The Bible and Seience, Dr. J, W. Dawson; 
Lecture by Howard Crosby. 10 cent, (Pamphlet 
Edition, 20 cents,) 

The ENTIRE EXTRA SERIES above 
described sent by mail for $1. 


Tripone Extras Nos. 8, 10, and 14, in- 
clusive, will be sent by mail to any address 
in the United States for 25 cents; Nos. 1 to 
9 inclusive, or Nos. 6, 7,8,10, and 12 or 
Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14; or Nos. 1, 2,3, 7, 8, 
10, and 14, will be sent to any address tor 50 
cents. 


No. 12. The Evangelical Alliance Extra (thirty-two 
pages.) 25 cents, 
No. 21. One Year of Science; Coggia’s Biela’s 
Comets ; aed aaah Centennial; American ye 
Convention at Merttora. 
96 pages, 25 cents.) 


The Vatiean 
10 centa, 


Iceland, 70 cents, - 

No, 27. Present of . Shields of 
Princeton ; Crystalline and Molecular Forces, Tyndall; 
National Academy of Sciences ; 


-Secretary on Finance (eleven articles); 
Sinmen's Later 60 Specie 


sheet form only.) 10 

No, 30. Reports of the of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at Detroit, 
of the Philological at Newport, of the Society 
of Civil at 3 J. W. Dawson 
3, L. La Gente snd A. Rowton, og ey Gh 
prac 3 





;| Henry A. Hurisor. 11 West 
»| WiiiraM G. LamBeErt, 25 West 20th St. 
10 | Bork WAKEMAN, Pres't Harlem Gas Co. 


In | Henry M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 


1876. 


UNIVESAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 


17 & 19 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Assets, December 31, 1874,......-............... 


INCOME .1875 


Premiums........ $ 
bo © ae Ee mals bine ota x's 61 3,159,454 69 
PR ibd on xhie cvted oo SN Wwdviee odes FE0%S 231,484 34 
Profit on sale of Bonds...................... 706 50 = 3,391,645 53 | 





$7,778,415 29 
EXPENDITURES. 18%. 














Death Claims and endowments.............. $581,596 04 
Surrendered Policies................6.00005 1,507,484 73 
Re-insurance and Taxes. ........4-...e0.00 113594 89 
PI GINNEE 06 i diewcncccccdesiccesescce 16,800 00 
Agency Expenses and Profit and Loss....... 470,224 30 
CeCe FRMUMIOR CEA ook back ve cce denne noie de 135,891 30 2,723,591 26 
$5,064,824 03 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages................0.00+: $528,569 50 
eR ea ee Re eee 138,500 00 
Ds kn wiied de nten tee st)cves es 1, 269,503 84 
I Sie ci cere dbcleddicmscreccore 579,777 29 
kL Re ce eee 315,500 00 
De dine Vein ab G64 ck Oud eata ne d¢eob ws 183,173 23 
Agents’ Balances and office Furniture... ..... 48,800 17 5,054,824 03 
Add to the above : 
Increased value of Bonds...............++- $13,750 00 
de entatioede 167,176 23 
Premiums deferred and unpaid, net.......... 255,885 27 436,811 50 
Assets, January ist, 1876,...-.----.--- $5,491,635 52 
LIABILITIES. 
MEY EEE » ud Sus owes dees ict ccderede $104,992 00 
Re-insurance Reserve, New York Standard... 4, 659,389 00 
Premimus paid in advance................. 69,801 00 4,834,182 00 
aad RE eg IBID A Align $657,453 53 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Wu.11amM WALKER, President. 

SamvukE.L D. Bancock, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
James HALsTeD, Pres’t American Fire Ins. 
Henry Day, Day & Lorp, Coun’s st Law. 
Tuomas M. Marxog, M. D., BeBe handy 30th8t. 


SamvuEL W. ToRREY, 122 East 44th St. 
Henry G. MARQUAND, 20Nassanu St. 
Geo. A. Peters, M. D123 West 29th St. 
Martin Batzs, Martin Bates Jr. & Co. 
J.C. Goopricn, 150 Broadway. 
ADRIAN VaN Sinperts, 54 Wall St. 
ASHBEL GREEN, Counsellor at Law. [Co. 
Rost. A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 
Joux J. McCook, 120 Broadway. 
2s J. Sona, Vice-President 

z L. Mowracur. Actuary. 


Kineman P. Pace, 21 East 60th St. 
Epwarp W. LamBert, M. D., 2 East 87th St. 


Geo. T. Hors, Pres’t Continental Fire Ins. Co 
ores 


' WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY J. FURBER, V ; 

GEORGE ic MONTAGUE across “Seles BERT, a 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 













| CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, Guvema Mawacze. —- SAM'L. KNIGHT, SUPERINTENDENT. 


! Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop 
when you choose. 





nee Sense and Fair Piay 
gun 100 aus 


LIFEJASSURANCE. 


De not Assure your r Mie till yc till you have examined 
| the New Plans devised by Saxrmarp Homans, Ac- 
| tuary for 
| The Provident Savings Life 

Assurance Society. 


This Society separates the Insurance ote a. 4 
jes Premium from the “Reserve” 
lat 





er Deposit 
te: is held merely for accumulation. Fase x eciete 
zes the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve. 
| rte Gociety, therefore, will either issue policies on 
| the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee- 
ing a specified surrender value for every year in cash ; 
or it will furnish the protection of Life Assurance at ac- 
| tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
| agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
= year without further medical examination. 
| hese Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and 
State Sone? Lape an and also by The Society for the 
a ife Assurance among Clergymen, James 
Brown, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 
t# Special Rates fog Teachers and Min- 
isters of all Denomi tions. 


For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


The Provident Savings 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Western Union Building, New- York City. 
Cuaranty Cash C Capital $125,- 


000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres't. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 





Price $1.50 each, post-paid, by mail. 
Our Combined Catalogue for 19%, of 


EVERYTHING 


GARDEN! 


Sent Free to all ee to all Applicants. 
Our la 


ai 
urchasers any of the above three 
book Sent to all others on receiptof 50 


Lttkneletovra, 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
~ NEW YORK. 
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ITEMS OF IN! INTEREST. 


France supports 1, +s 1,500 dramatic au- 
thors. 


Tllinois has a uniformed and echt 
ped militia force of 3,256 men. 


The statue of Burns will. be erected. 


in Central Park this year during the 
Centennial festivities. 


The fast trains go armed with re- 
volvers—twenty per train. They are 
liable to meet with obstructions onthe 
Tyack. 


India has nota single port on the 
vast sea coast line between Bombay 
and Calcutta, where a vessel could 
discharge her cargo at a pier. 


Paris modistes and milliners confess 
that the American fashionables resid- 
ing in that capital, are its life and 
pocketbook to an appreciable extent. 


Wabash College forbids gambling 
among the students,and the boys want 
toknow howthey can ever beappointed 
Minister to England withousa knowl- 
edge of poker. 


Kentucky hasa law that all money 
won in betting on elections shall be 
confiscated to the school fund, and 
the Grand Jury at Louisville, are roll- 
ing up a fearful list of indictments, 


A woman at New Haven recently 
bought, at an auction sale, fora few 
cents, a $1,500 India shawl, which had 
accidently got among some articles 
sent to the auction room. 


A Tennessee court has just decided 
thata teacher has the same right to 
enforce obedience from a child that a 
parent has,and can therefore inflict 
corporal punishment when necessary. 


Hamilton county, Iowa, is paying 
for its new court house with 1,360 acres 
of land. Better than to issue bonds 
bearing a high rate of interest, and 
then repudiate them, like some coun- 
ties in Lilinois and Missouri. 


Alexander Dumas has written twenty 
plays,and yet he has not had more 
than three successes. Still his popu- 
larity is immense, All thenewspapers 
of Paris praise him, and the people 
never condemn him publicly. 


Judge Myrick, of San Francico, hass 
admitted to probate a will in pencil on 
two pages of a memorandum book, to 
which the testatrix has attached no 
signature, holding that the fact of its 
being written in such a book was pre- 
sumptive evidence of its beinga draft 
of a will intended to be ‘executed ina 
more regular form. 


* Earl Fitzwilliam proposes to give | a 
strikers a severe lesson. The colliers 
struck for higher wages nine months 
agoat his Rothenham pits,Eng., which 
were then closed: They now want tore- 
sume work on the owner’s original 
terms, but the Earldeclares that the 
collieries shall notbe re-opened during 
his lifetime. The Earl is sixty years 
age. 


The proposed new bridge, the “‘Roy- 
al Albert,’”’ across the St. Lawrence, at 
Montreal, is to bea stupendous affair, 
The length will be 1,500 feet; one 





JUST COMPLETED ! 


Sheldon’ Ss. 


Readers, 


Prof. E. A. SHELDON, 


( PRESIDENT STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING ‘SOHOOL, OSWEGO, W.1¥.) 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED! 


With over ‘three hundred Engravings from Original. Designs! 


Sheldon’s New First Reader, 
Sheldon’s New Second Reader, 
Sheldon’s New Third Reader, 
Sheldon’s New Fourth Reader, 
Sheldon’s New Fifth Reader, 


Retail. Introduction. Exchange. 
per co 25 
se PY: 50 
* 75 
* 125 
? 180 





No other series of similar books were ever so carefully and discriminately graded from les- 
son to lesson, from book to book, as these have been, both with reference tothe gradual in- 
trodnetion of new words, and the introduction of topics of varying significance, to meet the 
needs of the intellectual advancement of the pupil. 


Bheldon’s Primer, 20 cts. Introduction, «4 cts. 


Sheldon’s Reading Cards, $5.00, Introduction, $3.00. 
Sheldon’s Manual of Reading, (For Teachers Only,) $1.00. 





Guyots New Intermediate Geography. 


EDITION FOR NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 
Containing Map of New York and Vicinity with Descriptive Text and Map 


Questions. 


Is now being used in the Cities of 


New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, Eliaabeth, 


Bayonne, é&c., 


ce., de. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


INos. 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 





D. Appleton & Co. 
649 & 551 Broadway. New-York, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
i. 


FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, 


By EDWARD S MORSE. Px.D., 
Formerly Euntngte of Bt. uae Zoology in 


1 vol., 12mo. Bema illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
Prof. Morse has adapted the First Book of Zoology to 
the pupils of the United States a les presented 
for. study are such as are common and liar to it 


am, yster, 
= its tes.’ The book will thus be equally well 
ed to all parts of the country, and the material 
a y accessible to pupilsot every section 
The oo of which there are upward of three 
hundred, have, with few as mae been drawn from 
Nature by the author, expressly for thie work. The 
drawings are made in simple but  eahie outlines, with 
epecial reference to their reproduction the pu 
on the slate or black-boned.” aad “— 


It. 
*YOUMAN’S 
CLASS BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
A New and Revised Edition, entirely Rewritten and 
Remodeled. 


lvol,.12mo, - - 
This work has been 


span of 500 or 600 feet at a height of | so as to 


130-feet above navigation, five of 300 


feet at the same height, four of 240 feet | estadi 
each, and fifty-one of two hundred feet | nation 


each; the estimated cost is $4,000,000, 
and 
three years. 


~ Alexander Dumas is reported to be | ™ 
very wealthy. His gallery of pictures 
alone is estimated to be worth $100,000, 

' His play “Le Demi-Monde,” bro 
him $70,000; and. he has refused $20,000 
for the copyright to his new~play, 
“L’Etrangere.”” He owns’) the house 
he lives in, worth $20,000, anda coun- 
try house which could not -be bought 

r 


2 ce seca :  * 





the work may be completediin pope 


BOOK AGENTS 


and GOOD SALESMEN 
Are “ COINING MONEY ” with the famous 


BIDA DESICNS 


The French Edition of which sells pw or $5, 
and the London Edition for $200. 0 

lar Edition ($5.50), coutitaian over Gus ‘un- 
dred full-page guarto plates, is the CHEAPEST 
AND MOST ELEGANT PUBLICATION in AMER- 
1ca, and the BEST to SELL. Critics vie with 
each other in praising it, and the masses buy 
it. 


From local agent in Southport, Conn.: “In 
our village of 80 houses I have taken sixty-five 
orders ; have canvassed in all about 12 days 
(in village and country), and have taken or- 
ders for one hundred and siz copies.’ 

FULL PARTICULARS\ FREE. Address 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 


HAPPY HOURS: 
A SCHOOL SONG BOOK sy 
HOWARD KINGSBURY and A. A. GRALEY, Avrnors 
eRe Voices,” ““Heho to Happy Voices.” 
book of school songs contains more 


good Sock — songs than any book of its 
d yet t is gan A popular and 
wears Ww aon. Price 50 cents. 


Address, TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO 
758 Broadway, be wa! York. 
: - . 
Carmina Yalensia. 


A popular collection college songs and music, 
1 vol. octavo... New Enlarged Edition with Iumi- 








- | mated Cover and Frontispiece. 


Price $1.75—Full Gilt $2.25. 


Taintor Bros. & Co., Publishers. 
_ 158 Broadway, New York. 





which has alws: 
th teachers, will scasinanan itn eopi-poterect popaiantins 


THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 
Readings, Declamations and Dialogues 
Duly end Gusher, Adare eee Pansy. Ape 


MRS, ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 


27 Union Square, New York 
\ 91,00 per year, “nd 95 conte for specimen number, 








SILVER CAROLS 


KING “2 School and Juvenile Sing- 
une eee 
cal. miaine a Theoretical, Depart Lent -y thusi- 
ly introduced into the Public 
the coun —s. . Ff Ask 
Bookseller for it, or send 50 cents for sample copy. 
Apvctmen pease reo. 
| W. W. WHITNEY, Tolede, Ohio. 











IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Swinton’s Geographical Conrse. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Author of Word Book Series, Outlines of 
History, Language, Lessons, &c. 


In these works the author has presented the 
subject of Geography im accordance with the 
most advanced methods of instruction now 
pursued in our leading cities, and has intro- 
duced features of such novelty and importance 
that the publication of these Books must mark 


A NEW ERA IN CEOCRAPHICAL 
TEACHING. 


The Course is embodied in two beoks 
namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN CEO- 
GRAPHY ; designed for Primary and Interme- 
diate Grades, and as a complete shorter course. 128 
pages, 8vo. 


COMPLETE COURSE IN CEOCRA- 
PHY ; Physical. Indusirial, and a special Geogra- 
phy for each State in the Union. 136 pages, 4to- 
$1.80 opies fcr examination with a view to intro. 
duction, will be mailed, of the Etewentany on the 
receipt of $ .50, and of the CompLerz Geography op 
the receipt of $ .90. 


ROBINSON’S 
Shorter Course in Mathematies, 
Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A. 


In this Cours the Seience of Arithmetic, oral 
and written, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded 
books. The series is substantially bound in 
cloth, and is the Aandsomest, cheapest and best 
Shorter Coorse in Mathematics new before the 
public. 


FIRST BOOK 
pages. 50 cents. 


as yg ARITHMETIC. 


IN ARITHMETIC. 165 


' 508 pages. 
COMPLETE ALCEBRA, 462 pages. $2.00 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 
pages. $1.00, 


234 


ALCEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 192 pages. $1.50 


The Complete Arithmetic is also published 
in two volumes, Part I. and Part II. 
cents each. 

The First Book and The Complete Arith- 
metic will be mailed for €xamination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for 
the two books. 


Price So 


White's Progressive Art Studies, 
By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr. White has solved the problem of a ra- 
tional system of Drawing, adapted to our com- 
mon educational wants. The system is issued 
n the form of cards neatly encased in enve- 
opes, containing 12 eaeh, with an accompany 
ing Manual of Instruction, and duplicate sheets 
of blank drawing paper. The Elementary Se 
ries is now ready, consisting of 4 sets: 

A Lines and their Combinations. Price 60 cents. 
B Cubic Diagrams, “@* 
C Light and Shade, “oOo 
D Practical Studies, + ae 

Sample sets of the Elementary Series, for 
examination, with a view to introduction, wil! 
be sent on receipt of $1.25. 


Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro. 
duction of the above works, 


_ ‘TWison, Blakeman. Taylir & Ce., 
Publishers, 
188 & 140 Grand St., New York, 
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Price Five 


Cents 








For the JourNaL. 
0 Wind) 


‘BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


O wind, where hast thou been 
With such untiring feet,} 

What distant lands o’er run 
With footsteps light and fleet ? 

Thy breath has stiffened o’er 
The Northern waters’ breast, 

And turned the sea bird’s eggs 
To rocks within her nest. 


Among the chilly isles 

How hoarsly thou hast laughed, 
And swept the ic»berg down 

To crush the venturous craft. 


Thou’rt in the black simoon 
That travels torrid lands, 
A frown upon thy brow, 
And death among its sands. 


Terrific on the shore, 
And furious on the main, 
Thy dark and direful wrath 
Stirs up the hurricane. 


Yet in the milder zones 
Thou plays’t a kinder part, 

Full oft thy coming there 
Uplifts the fainting heart ; 


And gratefully she turns 
To catch thy whispers low ; 


Thy fingers, too, have played, 
With touches soft and coy, 
With all the sunny curls 
Of yonder sleeping boy. 


But round the rugged rock, 
And up the mountain peak, 
And where the lone ship sails { 

Thou utterest many a shriek. | 


With dash against the door, . 
And clatter at the panes, | 

We hear thee drive thy steed— 
Then gather in the reins 


And charge with fresh assault, 
Or move with wail along, 

Chanting in gloomy notes 
Thy wild and dismal song. 


Yet many-mooded wind, 
With all thy strange caprice, 

Thou movest at command, 
And there at bidding cease. 














Our Work and its Compensa- 
jtions. 


+ hands like ice ; Heaven only knows what a 


Stealing away to his seat, Rando!ph wrote | schools you find no such material, that there 
rapidly for a few moments, and coming up to | only high intellectual culture is required in 
me with his slate, he showed me a letter|ateacher; but when I visit your city and 
neatly and legibly directed, and a few lines | study the children I see pouring out of your 
copied from his reader. I handed the slate | crowded schools, I find just the same materi- 
around the school with some warm words of | al that I have in my own. 
commendation, while the child’s eye shone| It is among the children of the common 
with-pleasure, and his whole face seemed to | people whose only inheritence in a majority 
say, “I can do something if I could not learn | of cases is distorted natures, dull intellects, 
to. read like you.” Perhaps- some faithful| bad habits that the real efficiency of our 
teacher will understand me, when I say that | system must manifest itself,if atall. To 
I regard {this child’s attainments as one of | fail here, is to fail utterly. If the elevation 
the greatest rewards for my work in my | of the lowest class seems too small a work, 
present school. He had inherited a strange- | too barrenof results, we can only point you 
ly stubborn temper, that was declared at | to One who long since trod wearily the dusty 
home “unconquerable ;” this joined with his | streets of Palestine, and delighted the crowds 
unusval dullness in learning sounds, made | that hung upon hi very word, and who 
the work of teaching him the most arducus | spent his whole lifé as the teacher ot the 
undertaking of my twenty years’ experi-|common people. To fail here is to fail ut- 
ence. terly. 

One*day he quietly refused to pronounce| How slowly [we learn the lessons’ of the 
the word “and” at all ; perhaps discouraged | master-teacher. Christianity itself would 
and sore at heart from the ridicule of the | have been the grandest of failures, but for 
quicker children, he had determined to say | the infinite wisdom that stooped to find 
no more lessons. “ Well, Randolph, I said, | among the fishermen of that day chosen co- 
you know the rules, you will have to stay | workers among the common people. Yet it 
here with me if it is all night, until you do | is this work we, asa class, are ashamed to be 
what J require.” found doing. Gloss it over as we may, for its 

The schooi dismissed, I took out my book ;| accomplishment the least capable of our 
only pretending to read, however, for my | teachers are selected. What honor is there 
heart was to full of sorrow and sympathy for | to be found in teaching a primary school ? Is 
the little white faced creature standing at| there a teacher who does not hear on all 
my side, book in hand, a look of dogged de-| sides the query? “Why are our schools ac- 


the higher and a 


large part of the secondary 
instruction in this country have always been 
organized upon this principle -—PRESIDENT 
ELror. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


The compensation ‘should be placed at such 
&@ sum as will enable the committee to call to 
these positions persons from other places and 
other professions,if such action bo wise, and 
yet they should not be so high as to be ex- 
travagant, or to tempt unworthy men to in- 
trigue for the position simply for the sake of 
the salary. Probably the highest salary 
paid in this country to a superintendent of 
schools is paid in New York, the City Super. 
intendent receiving $5,500, the first assist 
ant superintendent for grammar school, and 
the same for primary schools, having each 
$4,500.) Five other assistant superintendents 
are paid each $4,000. 1n Brooklyn, the City 
Snperintendents fof Schools has a salary of 
$5,000 and the assistant superintendent 
$4,000. St. Louis pays her excellent super 
intendent of schools $4,000 per annum. The 
same sum is paid in Chicago for similar 
work ; the assistant superintendent receives 
in the latter city]$3,000. 

The responsibility and labors of this po- 
sition are enormous. We hope to see elected 
to this office a man whose reputation and 
character are such that the community will 





termination in every line ot his face. 1 | complishing less thaa they did twenty years | 
thought of some of his nearest ancestry and | | ogo ?” And is there one among our number | 
their wretched lives; how darkly their sun 
had set, while their names had become a| fort to get above the common school work ?| 
synonym for obstinacy, and oh! I longed so| Let us take some backward steps; concen 
earnestly to be given {the wisdom and pa-| trate the wisdom and money at the other | 
tience to guide and mould to better things | end of the system, if we would not miss our) 
this poor distorted nature. reward. The right time for action; as has | 
The sunlight of that long Summer’s day 
was fading away before the battle was won, 
and, when after repeated efforts the poor 
child brought himself to pronounce the word 
we left the school together. I found his little 


that does not know how persistent, is the ef- 


} 


hear already the muttering thunders of the 
people's discontent.— Mr. Hobdbs in Maryland 
School Journal. 





—--<D 0 

As a profession, teaching should be as 
much honored as preaching. The schoolmas- 
ter should rank with the minister. The pro- 
fession ought never to be chosen from merce- 
nary motives merely, or by any person except 


struggle there had been in his young heart. 
As we took our long walk I talked of birds, 
and flowers, and all bright things, until we 
parted at our homes. 





There came into my school oneday{last Sum- for school, Randolph came over shyly carry- 
mer, & little boy so diminutive in size, that | ing in his hand a bunch of the first red roses 
the children smiled when I called him to say | of Juge, which he could: scarcely find cour- 


his first lesson. He had been taught to spell 
a little, the “ big brother” said; I found he 


could spell very well in three letters, and | 


set about teaching him to read. Intuitively, 
it seemed, he grasped the idea of silent spell- 
ing, and as he rapidly joined the words to- 
gether, there crept up beside him. a boy of 
eight years, whose expressive countenance 
was a study, as the emotions of wonder and 
self-depreciation, flitted over his face at this 
new pupil’s rapid progress. . No wonder, it 


on my part, to enable him to read as well as 
this:child was doing}with {apparently no ef- 





The next morning, long before the hour | those who enjoy teaching, and who deliber- 
ately propose to be satisfied with a modest 
but honorable living. It offers no money pri- 
zes, and young persons of vigor and talent 
should be induced to enter it by its stability 
and peacefulness, and by the social consider- 
ation which should be attach to it. Perma- 
nence and tenure and security of income are 


age to give me. I took them with moist 
eyes. 

‘> few nights since, when I heard the 
child’s uncle say, “ How much Randolph has 
improved in the last year, he seems hardly 
the same child in disposition ;” none but the 
Master knew how fervent was my silent 
thanksgiving for this great oe 
tient, humbie toil. 

If all this seems too trifling « thing to 
write about, our answer is: It is here our 
-work lies, here it must be done, if we would 
ever.see any good results from our public 
yschools. When I read the learned disquisi- 
‘tions read at our Teathers’ Associations, I 
should be tempted to believe that, in the city 


the teacher's position. * * * * New 
legislation is urgently needed to make the 
teacher's office, after suitable periods of pro- 
bation, tenable during good behavior and 
efficiency. It would at once appear that the 
money now spent in salaries would go fur- 
ther, and procure much better service. The 
experiment would by no means be an untried 








essential to give dignity and independence to | 


at once recognize him as the man best fitted 
for the position. He should be aman whois 
not afraid of work, who will attend to his 
business, devoting to it all his energies and 
all his time and thought ; he should bave an 


"| opinion of his own, independent of character, 


and be above al! suspicion of doing or saying 
|anything merely to please individual mem 


been truly said, is before the storm, and we | bers of the committee. While he must nec 


essarily be the servant or agent of the school 
board, he should never be servile or syco- 
phantic in his relation to it— Boston Traveler 

a 


Children’s Rules for Home. 


1. Be careful to shut the door after you, 
without slamming it. 

2. Never shout, jamp, or run in the house. 

8. Never call to persons up stairs, or in the 
next room ; if you wish to speak to them go 
quietly where they are. 

4. Always speak kindly and politely to the 
domestics, if you would have them do the 
same. 

5. When told to do or not do a thing by 
either parent, never ask why you should or 
| should not do it. 

6. Tell of your own faults and misdoings, 
not of those of your brothers and sisters. 

7. Carefully clean|the mud or snow off 

our boots or shoes before entering the 
use. 

8. Be prompt at every meal hour. 

9. Never sit down at the table or in the 
parlor with dirty hands or tumbled hair 

10. Never interrupt conversation, but wait 
patiently your turn to speak. 

11. Never reserve your 
company, but be equally 





manners for 
te at home and 


12. Let your first, last and best confiday 
9 Jour meer. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Primary Reading. 
Gro. L. Farnnuam, Supt. or ScHoo3s, Bine- 
HamPtTON, New YorK. 
FIRST STEP. 

The first object is to secure the confidence 
of the child, without which no good results 
will follow from any method, This done, 
we commence by forming simple tuoughts in 
his mind, which he is led to express orally. 
We do this by placing an object in his hands 
and calling upon him to staté what he has. 
He will naturally show his object, which is 
usually a toy representing some animal, 
household utensil, or familiar object, such a 
cat, dog, horse, chair, knife or book, and will 
usually answer, “1 have got a knife.” By the 
exercise of a little ingenuity on the part of 
the teacher, the child will be led to correct 
his expression, and say, “I have a knife.” In 
like manner each member of the class is 
called upon to state what he has. The chil- 
dren may now change objects and repeat 


the board, and of course but slight impres- 
sion is at first made. The play, as the chil- 
dren are apt to call it, is now made a little 
more com plicated by the children exchanging 
objects, and then each selecting the appro- 
priate sentence to express his thought. This 
quickens the attention und deepens the im- 
pression ; still no direct effort is made to im- 
press the sentence on his memory. The 
thought formed by the object is still the first 
object of attention, and his oral expression 
has all the naturalness of conversation. All 
the forms of expression used in the prelimin- 
ary lessons, are repeated in writing, and the 
exercises continued a greater or less length 
of time, depending upon the intelligence of 
the class. 

It is now the critical period, not with the 
class but with the teacher. She is not satis- 
fied with the apparent results of her efforts. 
She cannot see when the children will be 
able to read directly from the board, with- 








form their legitimate office as language to 
the child. 


WORDs. 


Very soon an important discovery is made 
As the teacher writes, the children will be 
found to recognize the separate words as they 
leave the crayon. They, however, now use 
these elements as steps to reach the thoughts 
expressed by new combinations, but not stop- 
| ping upon them, nor expressing ‘them until 
the thought is complete and clearly defined. 
We have had numerous instances of mistakes 
being made by the the teacher in writing 
either repeating a word or using a wrong 
one, of leaving out letters or putting them in 
where they did not belong, when it is found 
the entire class will refuse to read, being as 
completely befogged as if entirely unacquain- 
ted with the elements of the sentence. But 
if the mistake is an obvious one the children, 





if allowed to do so, will correct it themselves, 





LIVE AND LEARN. 





the exercise. As they gain ccnfidence and 
freedom of expression, two or more children 
take hold of the same object, when one of 
them will give expression to the thought. 
This changes the subject. Then one holds 
the object and another tells him what he 
has. In like manner we proceed until rela- 
tions have been formed calling for the use 
of all the common pronouns, together with 
the names of as many objects as we find it 
convenient to use. The degree of intelli- 
gence of the class, will determine the length 
of time to be devoted to this exercise. It 
may take a few days or a few weeks to give 
the children sufficient readiness in perceiv- 
ing relations, and expressing the exact 
thoughts. No effort is made to teach new 
things, but only to make the children famili- 
arly conscious of the simple forms of speech 
they already have, and to strongly fix the ha- 
bit of proceeding from the conscious thought 
to its expression. 
SECOND 8TEP. 


The teacher will next come before her 
class, and with nothing in her hand tell 
them that she has something ; as, “I have a 
knife.” She will then call upon a child to 
tell her what she has. The child answer- 
ing, ‘‘You have a knife.” Teacher—“How do 
you know I have a knife?” Ohild—‘ You 
gold us you had.” The teacher will then 
show the knife to confirm the statement. 
In the first stage the thoughts are formed 
directly from the objects and their relations. 
Now, the thoaghts are formed by the use 
of language, the chid going from the lan- 
guage to the thought expressed, the con- 
crete relation being formed in obedience to 
the impulse given. Two or three lessons 
of this kind are usually sufficient, the ob- 
ject being accomplished when the child 
readily responds to the conditions ex- 
pressed. 

THIRD STEP. 


The third step introduces the class to the 
graphic expression. TheSteacher in a clear 
bold hand writes what she has before said, 
“I havea knife.” Of course no child has 
the slightest idea what is expressed. The 
teacher calling a child to her, puts the ob- 
ject into his hand, when he will instantly 
respond, looking at the writing, “I have a 
knife.” Another sentence is now written 
and another child made to enunciate it in 
like manner. The process is continued until 
a number of sentences are on the board, the 
children still holding the object placed in 
their hands. Each one is now called upon to 
select aud read his own particular sentence, 
which he wil] usually do, remembering its| b 


location and having the object still in hand he 


to form the thought. Mistakes will occur, but 
they are readily corrected by the teacher, 
who has only to keep thoughts and expres- 
sions properly associated. The child, depen- 
ding upon the object for the expre. sion, gives 
only secondary attention to the words upon 








1, Keep the watchword still in view, Live 
2. Ling-er not © in 





and learn! To it ev- er-more be true,— 


i - dle doubt, Live and learn! Seek the pearls of wis-dom out,— 
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Live and learn! jw 





the worldand in 
Live and learn! Wave our watchword proudly high, 


the school, Wheresoe’er our paths may turn, 
Nev-er from its les - son turn; 
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Be it still our gold-en rule,—Live 
Fame will come to those who try "Live 
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and learn! Keep the watchword still in view,— 
and learn! Keep the watchword, &c. 
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out first having the thought suggested. But 
waita little. Have faith and you shall re-., 
ceive your reward. By an inevitable law 
of mind, each. repetition deepens the impres- 
sion, until some day, as you write, you shall 
find a little hand stretched out toward you 
in eager entreaty for permission to speak. 
Grant the request, and the child will excited- 
ly find the object himself, and make the sen- 
tence true, asthe children themselves have 
taught us to. express it. Of course, the sen- 
tence has been read, and it is only a matter 
of form to give it oral expression. 

The Rubicon is now passed. ‘The children 
have, by this indirect method, quite similar 
if not identical with that by which they at 
fem erees to talk, acquired a graphic voca- 

, sufficient to express many simple 
te, without once having the elements 
of this wenbelety exalted into primary ob- 


when they will proceed to read without hesi- 
tation. 

New words may now be added to their 
vocabulary by using them in their appro- 
priate relations, taking care that the new 
element is discovered by its necessity in ex- 
pressing the new thought. Thus we con- 
tinue until we have a good supply of names 
of objects, nearly all of the personal pro- 
nouns, the names of the members of the 
class and the teacher, a good list of verbs, of 
adjectives, of adverbs, and other parts of 
speech, so that the children are able to give 
graphic expression to quite a range of 
thought. {Slates and pencils being in the 
hands of the children from the first, they 
soon write quite legibly, which they do of 
their own choice, rather tham by require- 
ment. Having seen only the writing of their 
teachers, which is free fand connected, they 
imitate her in these‘ particulars, and write 
whole word without oe the pencil 
from the slate. 








with the full asqurance that they per- 





The above is from Si.vER THREADS of Song. 


The Bible in the Schools. 


The Bible isa holy book. It is the chief 
corner stone of our civilization. Its sacred 
pages are the source of our faith, and the 
guide of our lives. By it sanctity is given to 
the oaths of men when the truth and the 
fulfilment of important trusts are required 
of them ; and the patriot, not less than the 
Christian, tinds in it that inspiration which 
forms the basis of his devotion. I would like 
to have a copy of the Bible upon the desk ot 
every teacher, in the sight of all the children 
in the land. If never opened, it would still 
be God’s book, ever teaching its silent lessons 
and imposing somethimg of self-reflection 
and reverence for sacred things upon the 
character of youth;if solemnly read bya 
loved teacher, its holy precepts would sink, 
like seeds into fallow ground, deep into little 
tender hearts, to ripen in after days in har- 
vests of good works. But sooner than take 
from a single citizen his equal rights , sooner 
than trample upon the conscience of one hon- 
est man; soonerthan violate the heaven- 
born principle of religious liberty, that. ark 
of our covenant which our fathers bid us 
guard with our lives and fortunes, and trans- 
mit, unsullied by unholy hands, to the gen- 
erations to come, I would if necessary, discon- 
tinue the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools, and regulate all religious instruction 
tothe home, the Sabbath-School and the 
church, and limit the common school to the 
performance of its intellectual and moral du 
ties. 

But the_ painful alternative of discontinu 
ing the use of the Bible in the public schools 
is seldom forced upon us. In 14,500 of our 
17,000 schools it is now read without giving 
serious offence to anybody. In all the re- 
mainder, so far as can be seen, it could be 
read with like acceptance by excusing any 
children from being present at the exercise 
whose parents on the ground of conscientious 
scruples ,desired it. gIf the work of the 
school be so arranged as to allow the Bible 
reading to take place at the close of the day, 
neither loss of time ncr disorder need result 
from a part of the pupils quietly leaving the 
echool-room at a given signal. Hundreds of 
teachers now adopt this plan, thus keeping 
the Bible in their schools at the same time 
doing no violence to the conscience of any 
one.— WICKERSHAM. 





THE experiment of farming ostriches for 
the purpose of securing a regular and abun- 
dant supply of their valuable feathers is 
being tried in South Africa, in the vincinity 
of the Cape of Good Hope, where the ostrich 
is “native in the place and to the manor 
born,” and where land of the right sort can 
be obtained to any extent. A large extent of 
suitable bush land is fenced in, over which 
the birds roam peaceably enough in ordinary 
times, but in the breeding season the pairs 
select and occupy one of the several small 
camps laid out forthe purpose. The birds 
are very fierce and savage at this period, but 
at fall other [times are as tame as a flock of 
sheep. They assemble to be fed at bugle call, 
though the feeders have to be careful of any 
loose articles there may be about, for the 
ostriches snap up and swallow immediately 
any such trifles as tobacco pipes, knives, 
spoons, coins, &c., and make attempts to 
wrench off buttons from boots and clothing, 
and, are not particular as to watches and 
chains if they can secure them. The pluck- 
ing of the birds is a dangerous operation. 
They are enticed by a bugle call intoa small 
inclosure, where they are packed as closely 
as possible to prevent them from administer- 
ing those terrible kicks to the pluckers of 
which they are capable, and which are de- 
livered with a force sufficient to break a 
man’s thigh. The plumage of the farmed 1s- 


_trich is said to be abundant in quantity and 


superior in quality, and the yield from 
well-stocked and carefully-tended farm re 


- turne a large profit on the whole outlay. 
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Have You Seen Niagara in Win- 
ter. 


This interrogatory met my eye a few days 
since and I at once determined to be able to 


answer, Yes. I knew I must, of course, go 
by the broad easy route of the Erte Rar 
RoaD, so packing my satchel I betook my- 
self to the Chambers Street Ferry, and soon 
was on board of one of the elegant cars for 





which the “Erie Route” is so noted. We 
passed through the dismal and mysterious 
Tunnel, and crossed the Paramus valley, not 
far from the old church where the soldiers of 
the revolution were imprisoned a hundred 
years ago. Rutherford Park, Clifton, Ridge- 
wood, Suffern, Hohokus, Ramapo, Goshen, 
Florida, Middletown, and Port Jervis, are 
passed one after another. We have time to 
see that our/train is run with remarkable 
regularity, aud this is a strking characteris- 
tic of this road. Our car moves on, steadily 
on,and we areeven inthis wintry day reason- 
ably comfortable, on seats wide enough for 
three. Looking from the window we see a 
place, famous in summer time for its beauty— 
Calicoon ; its charms one remembers, but he 
thrills on Starucca Viaduct where the cars 
glide along one hundred and ten feet above 
the water. At Susquehanna we stop and dine 
at a truly excellent table. What beautiful 
places met the eye ; Owego, Waverly, Elmira, 
Here we are tostop and visit the Superin-| 
tendent of the Public School, who has given 

such a splendid impulse to the wheel of edu- 

cation in this city. 

Next morning we again enter the “Erie” 
cars and pass on through Corning, and Addi- 
son and then through the beautiful Canisteo 
valley to Hornellsville. The busy scene at 
the depot where we breakfasted, is well writ- 
ten out by the artist in the picture below. 
Then we passed Arkport, Burns and over the 
wonderful, wonderful PontaczE BRIDGE 
where the cars are gliding along at a distance 
of 284 feet above the water of the Genesee Riv- 
er. Then we pass Warsaw, Attica, and are | 
soon at Buffalo. Wepass buta short time 
here and then are away again on the train 
and in an hour we found ourselves at N1ac- | 
ARAFautis. Whatcan we say; no tongue 
can describe the wonder of this scene ; no 
description is adequate. Its sublimity is be- 
yond the power of man to tell to another. 

I had seen it in the summer time when) 
the adjoining banks were laden with foliage, | 
and if at that timeit is sublime, in the win- 
ter with snow clad shores, with ice approach- 
es everywhere, it is dreadful. Yes, we are 
filled with amazement that such things as 
Niagara exist and New Yorkers are so gay 
and so anxious to follow in the train of folly. 











“ Surly Tim's Troubles.” 


THE factory was situated on the outskirts of 
a thriving country town near Manchester, and 
at the end of the lane that led from it to the 
more thickly populated part there was a path 
crossing a field to the pretty church and 
chareh-yard, and this path was « short cut 


It so happened that in passing here one 
night, and glancing in among the graves and 
marble monuments as usual,! caught sight 
ofa dark figure sitting upon a little mound 
under a tree and resting its head upon its 
hands, andin this sad-looking figure I rec- 
ognized the muscular outline of the man call- 
ed by his fellow-workmen Surly Tim. 

He did not see me at first, and I was al- 
most inclined to think it best to leave him 














“ wath 


alone ; but asI half turned away he stirred 
with something like a moan,and then lifted 
his head and saw me standing in tne bright 
clear moonlight. 

“Who's theer?” he said. Dost ta want 
owt?” 

It is only Doncaster, Hibblethwaite,” I re- 
turned, as I sprang over the low stone wall 
to join him. ‘What is the matter old fellow, 
I thought I heard you groan just now.” 





feet. 
anindescribable gesture the small one upon 
which he sat. 

“ Poor fellow,” I said, “ I see now.” 

“ A little lad o’ mine,” he sald, slowly and 
tremueously. “A little lad o’ mine an’—an’ 
his mother.” 

“ What!,” I exclaimed,“ I never knew 
that you were a married man, Tim.” 

He, dropped his head upon his hand again, 


still pulling nervously at the grass with the 
other. 
w.“Th’ law says I beant, Mester,” he said in 
a painful strained fashion. ,*I canna tell my 
sen what God- a’ moighty ‘ud say about it.” 
“I don’t understand,” I faltered ; “ you 
don’t mean to say the poor girl never was 
your wife, Hibblethwaite.” 
“That’s what th’, law says,” slowly; “I 


“An’ this little un,” signifying with | 


woman bein’ pretty an’ modest takes my fan- 
ey. She wor na loike th’ rest o’ the wenches 
—loud talkin’ an’ slattern i’ her ways, she 
wor just quiet loike and nowt else. First 
time {I seed her I says to mysen, Theer’s a 
lass ‘at's seed trouble ; an’ somehow every 
toime I seed her afterward I says to mysen 
There's a lass ‘at's seed trouble. It wur in 
her eye—she had a soft loike brown eye 

Mester—an’ it wurin her voice—ber volee 
wur soft loike, too—1 sometimes thowt it wur 
plain to be seed eve: i’ her dress, «1 shed 

been born a lady she'd ha’ been one o’ th: 
foine soart, an’ as she'd been born a eetory. 
lass she wur oneo’ th’ foine soart gtjj). So 
[ took to-watchin, her an’ tryin’ to mak’ 
friends wi’ her, but I never had much luck 
wi’ her till one neet I was goin’ home thr 
th’ snow, and I seed her afore fighten’ th 
drift wi’ nowt but a thin shaw} over her 
head ; sol goes up behind her an’ I says to 
her, steady and respectful, so as she wouldna 
be feart, I says :— 


ough 


* Lass iet me see the home. It’s bad weath 
er fur thee to be out in by thysen. Tak’ my 
coat an’ wrop thee up in it, an’ tak’ hold o’ 
myfarm an’ let me help thee along.” 

“She looks up right straight forrad i’ my 
face wi’ her brown eyes, an’! tel! yo, Mes 
ter I wur glad I wur an honest man "stea lo 
arascal, fur them quiet eyes ‘ud ha fun me 
out before I'd ha’ done sayin’ my say if I'd 
meant harm 

“Thaank yo kindly, Mester Hibblethwaite, 
she says, nicely. It is Mester Hibblethwaite 
beant it?”’ 

“Aye, lass, I answers, its him. Mought [ 
ax yo're name.” 

“Aye, tobe sure,said she, My name's Ro. 
sanna—’Sanna Brent th’ folk at th’ mill allus 





howt different mysen, an’ so did th’ poor 


ca’s,me. I work at th’ loom i’ th’ next 
= 





“ Yo mought ha done, Mester,” he answer 
ed, heavily. “Happen tha did. I dunnot 
know mysen. Nowts’ th’ matter though, as 
I knows on, on'y I’m a bit out o’ soarts.” 

He turned his head aside slightly and be- 
gan to pullat the blades of grass on the 
mound, and all at onee,I saw that his hand 
was trembling nervously. 

It was almost three minutes before he 
spoke again. 

“ That un belongs to me,” he said sudden- 





lLomeward for me. 


ly at last, pointing to a_longer mound at bis 


lass. That’s what's the matter, e ° 
* bad * Mester, thot’s th’ trouble 
“It wor welly about six year ago I cum’n 
here,” he said, “more or less, welly about 
six year. I wora quiet chap then, Mester, 
an’ had na many friends, but I had more 
than I ha’ now. Happen! wor better nater'd 
but just as loike:I wor loighter-hearted— 
but that’s nowt ta do wi’ it, 





{ “I had na been here more than a week when 
theer comes a young woman to moind a 
loom i’ th’,next room to} me, an’ this young | an’! wedded ea’ rued. I married «@ sojer 


I've seed thee often an, 


room to thine. 


“So we walks home to her lodgings, an’ on 
th’ way we talkstogether friendly an’ quiet 
loike, an’ th’ more we talks th’ more I sees 
she’s had trouble, an’ by an’ by—bein’ ony 
common workin’ folk, we're straightforrad to 
each other in our plain way—it comes out 
what hertrouble has been.” 

“Yo p’raps wouldn't think I've been « 
married womap. Mester, she says ; but I ha’, 
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when I wura giddy young wench, four years 
ago, an’ it wur th’ worst thing as ever I did 
i’ aw my days. He wur one 0’ yo’re hand- 
some fatish chaps, an’ he tired o’ me as men 
o’ his stripe allers do tire o’ poor lasses, an’ 
then he ill-treated me. He went to th’ Crim- 
ea af we'n been wed a year, an’ left me to 
shift for myven! An’I heard six month af- 
ter he wur lead. He’d never writ back to 
me nor sent me no help but I couldna think 
he wur dead till th’ lettercomn. He wur 
killed th’ first month he wur out fightin’ th’ 
Reoshians. Poor “fellow! Poor’Phil! Th’ 
Lord ha mercy on him!” 

“That wur how I found out about her 
trouble, an’ somewhow it seemed to draw me 
to her, an, make me feel kindly to’ards her. 
*T wur so pitiful to hear her’ talk about th’ 
rascal, so sorrowful an’ gentle, an’ not gi’ 
him a real hard word for a’ he’d done. She 
wurna more than twenty-two then, an’ she 
must ha been nowt but aslip o’ a lass when 
they wur wed. 

“Sanna Brent an’ me got to be good friends, 
an’ we walked home together o’ nights, 
an’ talked about our bits o’ wage, an’ our bits 
o’ debt, an’ th’ way that wench ’ud keep me 

up i’ spirits when I wur a bit down-hearted 
about owt, wur just a wonder, An’ bein’ as 
th’ lass wur so dear to me, I made up my 
mind to ax her to be summat dearer. So 
once goin’ home along wi’ her, I takes hold 
o’ her hand an’ lifts it up an’ kisses it gently 
—as gentle an’ wi’ summat th’ same feelin’ 
as I’d kiss th’ Good Book. 

“Sanna, I says; bein’ as yo’ve had so 
much trouble wi’ yo’re first chance, would yo 
be afeard to try a second? Could yo’ 
trust a mon again? Such a mon as me, ’San- 
na? 

‘‘T wouldna be a feart to trust thee, Tim, 
she answers back soft an’ gentle aftera man- 
ner. I wouldna be a feart to trust thee any 
time. 

“I kisses her hand again, gentler still. 

“God bless thee, lass, I says. - Does that 

ean yes?” 

‘*She crept up closer to mei’ her sweet, 

et way.” 

Aye, lad, she answers. It means yes{an’ 

ll bide by it. 

“ An’ tha shalt never rue it, lass, said I. 
Tha’s gi’en thy life to me, an’I’ll gi’ mine 
to thee, sure and true. ; 

“So we wur axedi’ th’ church t’ next Sun- 
day,an’a month fra then we were wed,an’ 
if ever God’s sun shone ona happy mon, it 
shoneon one that day, when we come out 0’ 

church together—me and Rosanna—an’ went 
to our bit o’ a home to begin life again. I 
couldna tell thee, Mester—theer beant no 
words totell how happy an’ peaceful we 
Yived fur two yearafter that. My lass nev- 
er altered her sweet ways,an’ I just loved 
her to make up toher fur what had gone by. 
I thanked God-a’-moighty for his blessing 
every day, an’ every day I prayed to be made 
worthy of it, An’ here’s just wheer I’d like 
to ax a question, Mester, about summat ‘ats 
worretted ine a good deal. I dunnot want 
to question th’ Maker, but I would leike to 
know how it is ‘at sometime it seems ‘at 
we're clean forgot—as if He couldna fash 
hissen about our troubles, an’ most loike left 
’em to work out theirsens. Yo see, Mester, 
an’ we aw.see sometime He thinks on us an’ 
gi’s us a lift, but hasna tha thysen seen 
times when tha stopt short an’ ax thysen, 
Wheer’s God-a’-moighty ’at he disna straight- 
en things out a bit? ‘Th’ world’s i’ a power 
o’ asnarl. Th’ righteous is forsaken ’n his 
seed’s beggin’ bread. An’ th’ devil’s top- 
most again. I've talked to my lass about it 
sometimes, an’ I dunnot think I meant harm, 
Mester, for I felt hamble enough—an’ when 
I talked, my lass she’n listen an’ smile soft 
an’ sorrowful, but she never gi’ me but one 
answer. 

“Tim, she’d say. this is on’y th’ skoo’,an’ 
we're th’ scholars, an’ He’s teachin us His 
way. Th’ teacher wouldna be o’ much use, 
Tim, if th’ scholars knew as much as he did, 


sen wi sayin’, Th’ Lord-a’-moighty, he 
knows 

“At th’ eend o’ th’ year th’ child wur 
born, th’ little lad here,” touching the turf 
with his hand, “ Wee Wattie his mother ca’d 
him, an’ he wur a fine lightsome little chap- 
He filled th’ whole house wi’ music day in 
an’ day out, crowin’ an’ crowin’—an’ cryin’ 
too sometime. 

“Well, Mester, before th’ spring wur out 
Wee Wat was toddin’ round holdin’ to his 
mother’s gown, an’ by th’ middle o’ th’ next 
he was cooin’ like a dove, an’ prattlin’ words 
i’ a voice like hers. Happen we set too 
much store by him, or happen it wur on’y 
th’ Teacher again ‘teachin’ us his way, but 
hows’ ever that wur, I came home one sunny 
mornin’ fro’ th’ factory, an’ my dear lass met 
me at th’ door, all white an’ cold, but tryin’ 
hardto be brave an’ help me to bear what 
she had to tell. 

“Tim, she said, th’ Lord has sent us troub- 
le; but we can bear it together, canna we, 
dear lad ? 

“That wur aw, but I knew what it meante 
though th’ poor little lamb had been well 
enough when I kissed him last. 

“TI went in an’ saw him lyin’ theer on his 
pillows strugglin’ an’ gaspin’ in hard con- 
vulsions, an’ I seed aw was over. An’ in 
half an hour, just ae th’ sun crept across th’ 
room an’ touched his curls, th’ pretty little 
chap opens his eyes aw at once. 

** Daddy! he crows out. Sithee Dad—! an’ | 
he lifts hissen up, catches at th’ floatin’ sun- 
shine, laughs at it, and fa’s back—dead Mes- 
ter. 

“T’ve allers thowt ’at th’ Lord-’a-moighty 
knew what he wur doin’ when he gi’ th’ 
woman t’ Adami’ th’ Garden o’ Eden. He 
knowed he wor nowt buta poor chap as 
couldna do fur hissen; an’ I suppose that’s 
th’ reason he gi’ th’ woman th’ strength to 
bear trouble whenit comn. I’d ha gi’en 
clean in if it hadna been fur my lass when 
th’ little chap need. 
“But the day comn when we could bear to 
to talk about him and moind things he’d 
said an’ tried to say i’ his broken baby way. 
An’ so we were creepin’ back again to th’ 
old happy quiet, an’ we had been for welly 
six month, when summat fresh come. I'll 
never forget it, Mester, th’ neet it happened. 
I'd kissed Rosarina at th’ door an’ left her 
standin’ theer when I went up to th’ village 
to buy summat she wanted. It wur a bright 
moonlight neet, just such a neet as this, an’ 
th’ lass had followed me out to see th’ moon- 
shine, it wur so bright an, clear ; an just 
before I starts she folds her hands on my 
shoulder an’ says, soft an’ thoughtful :— 
“Tim, I wonder if the little chap sees 
us? 

“T’dloike to know, dear lass, I answers 
back. An’ then she speaks again :— 

“Tim, I wonder if he’d know he was ours 
if he could see, or if he’d ha’ forgot? He 
wur such a little fellow ? 

“Them wur th’ last peaceful words I ev.. 
er heerd her speak. I went up to th’ village 
an’ getten what she sent me fur, an’ then I 
comn back. 

“She wasna outside an’ I couldna see a 
leet about th’ house, but I heerd voices, so I 
walked straight in—into th’ entry.an’ into th’ 
kitchen, an’ theer she. wur, Mester—my poor 
wench, crouchin’ down by the table, hidin’ 
her face i’ her hands, an’ close beside her 
wur & mon—a mon i’ red sojer clothes. 

“ My heart leaped into my throat, an fur a 
minnit I hadna a word, for I saw summat 
wur up’ though I couldna tell what it wur, 
But at last my voice came back. 

“Good evenin’, Mester, I says to him; I 
hope yo ha’ not broughten ill news? What 
ails thee dear lass ? 

“She stirs a little, an’ gives a mean likea 
dyin’ child! an’ then she lifts up her wan, 
broken-hearved face; an’ stretches out both 
her hands to me. 

“ Tim, she says, dunnot hate me, lad, dun- 
not. I thowt he wur dead long sin. I thowt 
‘at th’ Rooshans killed him an’ I wur free, 


Tim, an’ theer he is—the mon as I wur wed 
toan’ left by. God forgi’ him, an’ oh, God 
forgi’ me ! . 

“Theer, Mester, theer’s a story fur the. 
My poor lass wasna my wife at aw—th’ lit- 
tle chap’s mother wasna his feythers wife, an’ 
never had been. That theer worthless fel- 
low as beat an starved her an’ left her to 
| fight th’ world alone, had comn back alive 
| an’ well. He could tak’ her away fro’ me 
any hour in th’ day, andI couldna say a 
wordto bar him. Th’ law said my wife— 
th’ little dead lad’s mother—belonged to him 
body an’ soul. Theer was no law to help 
us— it wur aw on his side. 

“Tha canna want me now,, Phil,’ she said 
Tha canna care fur me. Tha must know 
I'm more this mon’s wife than thine. But I 
dunnot ax thee to gi’ me to him, because I 
know that wouldna be rect, I ony ax thee to 
let me alone. I'll go fur enough off an’ nev- 
er see him more. 

“But th’ villian held her. If she didnt 
come wi’ him, he said, he'd ha’ me up before 
th’ court fur bigamy. I could ha done mar- 
der then, Mester, an’ I would ha’ done, if it 
hadna been for th’ poor lass runnin’ in be- 
twixt us an’ pleadin’ wi’ aw’ her might. If 
we'n been rich foak theer might ha’ been 
some help fur her; at least, th’ law might 
ha’ been browt to mak him leave her be, but 
bein’ poor workin’ foak theer was ony thing 
th’ wife mun go wi’ th’ husband, an’ theer 
th’ husband stood—a scoundrel, cursing, wi 
his black heart on his tongue. 

“Well, says th’ lass at last, fair wearied 
out wi’ grief, I'll go wi’ thee, Phil, an’ I'll 
do my best to please |thee, but I wunnot 
promise to forget th’ mon as has been true 
to me, an’ has stood bétwixt me an’ th’ 
world. 

‘Then she turned round to me. 

“Tim, she says, surely he wunnot refuse to 
let us go together to th’ little lad’s grave— 
for th’ last time. She didna {speak to him 
but to me, an’ she spoke still an’ strained as 
ifshe wur too heart-broke to be wild. Her 
face was as white as th’ dead, but she didna 
cry, as any other woman would ha’ done, 
Come, Tim, she said, he canna say no to that- 

“An’ soout we went an’ we didna saya 
word until we come to this very place, Mes- 
ter. 

“We stood here for a minute silent, an’ 
then I sees her begin to shake, an’ she 
throws hérsen down on th’ grass wi’ her 





arms flung o’er th’ grave, an’ she cries out as 
ef her death-wound had been give to} 
her. 

«Little lad,” she says, ‘little lad, dost ta see | 
thee mother? Canst na tha heer her callin’ | 
thee? Little lad, get nigh to th’ Throne an’ 
plead !’ 

“T fell down beside o’ th’ poor crushed | 
wench an’ sobbed wi’ her. I couldna com- 
tort her, fur wheer wur there any comfort for | 
us? Theer wur none left—theer wur no 
hope. We was shamed an’ broke down— 
our lives was lost. Th’ past wur nowt—th’ 
future wur worse. Oh, my poor lass, how 
hard she tried to pray—fur me, Mester—yes, 
fur me, as she lay theer wi’ her arms round 
dead babby’s grave, an’ her cheek on th’ 
‘gtass as grew o’er his breast. ‘Lord God-a’- 
moighty,’ she says, ‘help us—dunnot gi’ us 
up—dunnot, dunnot. We canna do ‘thowt 
thee now, if th’ time ever ‘war when we 
could. Th’ little chap mun be wi’ Thee, I 
moind th’ bit o’ comfort about getherin’ th’ 
lambs i’ His bosom. An’, Lord, if tha could 
spare him a minnit, send him down to ns wi' 
a bit o’ leet. Oh, Feyther;! help th’ poor lad 
here—help him. Let th’ weight fa’ on me, 
notonhim. Just help th’ poor lad to bear 
it. Ifever I did owt as wur worthy i’ Thy 
sight, let that be my reward. Dear Lord a’- 
moighty, I'd be willin’ to gi’ up a bit o” my 
own heavenly glory fur th’ dear lad’s sake. 

“ Well, Mester, she lay theer ont grass 
prayin’ and cryin’, wild but gentle, fur nigh 
haaf an hour, an’ then it seemed ’at she got 
quoite loike, an’ she got up. Happen th 
Lord had hearkened an’ sent th’ child—hap- 








an’ | allers think it’s th’ best to comfort my-, 


but I anna, I never wur, He never deed, 





pen He had, fur when she getten up her face 


looked to me aw white an’ shinin’ i’ th’ clear 
moonlight. 

**Sit down by me, dear lad,’ she said, ‘an’ 
hold my hand a minnit.’ I set down an’ 
took hold of her hand, as she bid me. 

“‘Tim,’ she said, ‘this wur why th’ little 
chap deed. Dost na tha see now ’at th’ Lord 
kew best ? 

“ ‘Yes, lass, I answers humble, an’ lays 
my face on her hand, breakin’ down again. 

“ ‘Hush, dear lad,’ she whispers, ‘we han- 
not time fur that,° I want to talk to thee. 
Wilta listen ? 

“Yes, wife,’ I says an’ I heerd her sob 
when I said it, but she catches hersen up 
aga:n. 

“‘T want thee to mak’ me a promise,’ said 
she. ‘I want theeto promise never to forget 
what peace we ha’ had. I want thee to re- 
member it allus, an’ to moind him ’at’s dead 
an’ let his little hand howd the back fro’ sin, 
an’ hard thowts. © I'll pray fur thee neet an’ 
day, Tim, an’ tha shalt pray fur me, an hap- 
pen theer’ll come a leet. But et theer dun- 
not, dear lad—an’ I dunnot see how theer 
could—if theer dunnot, an’ we never see each 
otherjagen, I want thee to mak’ me a promise 
that if tha sees th’ little chap first tha‘lt 
moind him o’ me, and watch out wi’ him nigh 
th’ gate, and I'll promise thee that if I see 
him first, I’ll moind him o’ thee an’ watch out 
true an’ constant.’ 

“I promised her, Mester, as yo’ can guess, 
an’ we kneeled down an’ kissed th’ grass, an’ 
she took # bit 0’ th’ sod to put i’ her bosom. 
An’ then we stood up an’ looked at each 
other, an’ at last she put her dear face on my 
breast an’ kissed me, as she had done every 
neet sin’ we were mon an’ wife. 

‘Good-bye, dear lad,’ she whispers—her 
voice aw broken. ‘ Doant come back to th’ 
house till I’m gone. Good-bye, dear, dear lad, 
an’ God bless thee.’ An’ she slipped out o’ 
my arms an’ wur gone in a moment ae 
before I could cry out. 


* * * * * * * 


“Theer isna much more to tell, Mester—th’ 
eend’s coming’ now. I lived alone here, an’ 
worked, an’ moinded my own business an’ 
answered no questions fur nigh about a year, 
hearin’ nowt, an’ seein’ nowt, an’ hopin’ 
nowt, till one toime, when th’ daisies were 
blowin’ on th’ little grave here, theer come to 
me a letter fro’ Manchester fro’ one o’ th’ 
medical chaps i’ th’ hospital. It wur a short 
letter, wi’ prent on it, an’ the moment I seed 
it I knowed summat wur up, an’ I opened it 
tremblin’. Mester, theer wur a woman lyin’ 


| i’ one o’ th’ wards dyin’ o’ some long-named 


heart-disease, an’ she’d prayed ‘em to send 
fur me, an’ one o’ th’ young soft-hearted ones 


| had writ me a line to let me know. 


“ T started aw’most afore I’d finished read- 
in’ th, letter, an’ when I getten *to th’ place 


| I fun just what I knowed I should. I fun 


Her—my wife—th th’ blessed lass, an’ if I’d 
been an hour later I wonldna ha’ seen her 
alive, fur she were nigh past knowin’ me 
then. 

“ But I knelt by th’ bedside an, I plead wi’ 
her asshe lay theer, until I browt her back 
to th’ world again fur fone moment. Her 
eyes flew wide open aw at onct, an’ she seed 
me and smiled, aw her dear face quiverin’ i’ 
death. 

“Dear lad, she whispered, th’ path was na 
so long afteraw. Th’ Lord knew—he trod 
it hissen onct, yo know. {[ knowed tha,d 
come—I prayed so. I’ve reached th’ very 
eend now, Tim, an’ I shall see th’ little lad 
first. But I wunnot forget my promise—no. 
I'll look out—for thee—for thee—at th’ 
gate 


’ her eyes shut slow an’ quiet, an’ she 


was dead. 


“Theer, Mester Doncaster, theer it aw is, 
for theer she lies under th’ daisies cloost by 
her child, far! browt her here an’ buried her. 
Th’ fellow as come betwixt us had tortured 
her far a while an’ then left her again. I: 
wur heart-disease as killed her the medical 
chaps said, but I knowed better—it war 
heart-break. That's aw. Sometimes I think 
oer it till I canna stand it no longer, an’ I’m 
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fain tocome here an’ lay my hand on the 
grass,—an’ sometimes I ha’ queer dreams 
about her. I had one last neet. I thewt ’at 
she comn to me aw at onct just as she used 
to look, ony, wi’ her white face shinin’ loike 
astar, an’ she says, Tim, th’ path isna so 
long after aw—tha’s come nigh to th’ eend, 
an’ me an’ th’ little chap is waitin.’ 

“ That’s why I comn here to-neet, Mester ; 
an’ I believe that’s why I’ve talked so free to 
thee. If I’m nearth’eend I'd loike some one 
toknow- I ha’ nieant no hurt when I seem- 
ed grum and surly. It wurna ill-will, but a 
heavy heart. 
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For the N. Y. Scnoon JourNA.. 


The Haunted Mill. 


Ow the river bank it stands 
The haunted mill ; 

The door swings on its hinges, 
The wheel is still. 

The empty casements red 
With sunsets glow, 

Are mirrored in the sluggish 
Tide below. 


So still it seems, so worn, 
And old and gray; 

So spectral on the gladdest 
Summer’s day, 

Even the birds forsook it. 
Long ago, 

And o’er its walls the dreary 
Mosses grow. 


"Tis said when midnight’s hour 
Comes on apace, 

Strange movement breaks the silence 
Of the place; 

Dim faces start at casement, 
And at door, F 

And the worn. broken wheel 
Turns ‘round once more. 


Strange is the sound and fraught 
With doubt and fear, 

That stir of life when never 
Man is near; 

Strangely o’er all falls the moon’s 
Celd gleam, 

Casting a frowning shadow in 
The dark stream. 


But e’re the morning breaketh 
Cold and grey, 

The faces fade, the footsteps 
Die away ; r 

And when the dawn looks through 
The swinging door, 

The noisy mill wheel is 
Still once more. 

Such is the story of 
The haunted mill, 

But to me it has a deeper 
Meaning still ; 

O! not alone at midnight’s 
Hour I hear 

Those phantom footsteps 
Echoing and drear ! 


I walk among them and 
Again I feel 
The white spray, flying from 
The whirling wheel, 
And I’m a child again. 
The long years seem 
But as the passing of 
A fleeting stream. 
. J. M. 8. 





Collegiate School. 
79 West 52nDSr. 
Rev. Dr. H. B. Caaprn PRINCIPAL. 

Mr. Editor:—Will you give me space for 
a brief notice of the very excellent school 
namedabove. It is certainly as pleasant a 
school as any one candesire to visit. The 
rooms’are commodious and well lighted, fur- 
nished withdouble desks and chairs, and 
admirably ventilated. 

The location is a desirable one. The last 
window of the main school-room command- 
ing a pleasant view of the hills on Long Island 
the west an equaly pleasant view of Wehau- 
ken Hights. The room is 60 feet long, and 
25 feet wide. In this room scholars study 
under the eye of the Principal. 

The first impression made upon a stranger 
is the resemblance of the school to a happy, 
well regulated family circle. Every scholar 
seems to feel at home, without restraint, yet 
each seems to study the comfort, convenience 
and happiness of all the others. 

The school is composed of boys of al} ages 
from six to twenty. 
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be practiced in teaching the Latin and Greek 
| mar. 
| advanced ptpils was engaged in with great 


if not all the words given, derivations. 
‘scholar on spelling the word analyzed it, 





Self-respect and habits of self-government 
appear tecontrol the action of the pupils both 
in their intercourse with one another and 
with their teacher. 

The English recitations are heard in one 
corner of the room, and the French in the 
opposite corner. The Principals platform is 
half way between, commaneing a view, not 
only of every scholar in the room but of the 
classses above meutioned while engaged in re 


citation. The other classes are heard in 
arate recitation rooms on the floor above, the 


flight to which, is in the general schol-room 
in front of the Principal's desk. No timeis 
lost in “ringing the bell” in “right face” and 
“forward march.” When the time for change 
of classes comes, each pupil seems to feel a 
personal responsibility, rises unaffectedly 
from his seat and passes quietly to the place 
or room for recitation, with as little confu- 
sion as the members of a family pass from 
their parlors or library to the dining room 
at the hour of dinner. The first recitation we 
witnessed was a recitation in Rhetoric, con- 
ducted by the Principal. It was a review 
lesson on the rules of punctuation, and was 
conducted in a manner admirably calculated 
to bring out the knowledge of each pupil. 
To keep upalively interest among the 
members ofa class studying Rhetoric, there 
must be variety in the methods of conducting 
recitations. Indeed this is true in all branch- 


es of study. In this instance, sheets of paper 
were furnished the pnpils, and then three 


rules ¢giventoeach by the Principal who 
simply stated the number of the rules. The 
pupils were expected to write them accurate- 
ly, andillustrate them byan example. After 
this lesson was written, every scholar was 
called upon to read his rules and exercises, 
at which turnthe necessary corrections and 
criticisms were made. 

The rules were writen with great exact- 
ness, and the illustrations given very appro 
priate, 

The recitation in English analysis brought 
out the pupil’s knowledge of Engiish gram- 
mar in a manner eminently practical. The 
text book used is Brown’s Grammar, The 
exercises in apalysis were drawn from Bul- 
lion’s Progressive exercises. After a few sen- 
tences were analysed orally, the Principal put 
a sentence on the board, which was critically 
analyzed and each word parsed. A peculiar 
excellence in the parsing exercise was the 
abb-eviated forms of expression, which can 


classes, as well as in teaching English Gram- 
5 
& spelling exercise of the older and more 


The spelling was oral, and most, 
Each 


interest. 


pointing out its radical, its prefixes, and its 
suffixes, and then defined it, in most instances, 
showing the changes produced by the prefix- 
es and suffixes. In spelling, every scholar 
was particular to pronounce every syllable as 
he spelled it. 

The course of instrution in this school is 
sufficiently varied and comprehensive, to ac- 
commodate pupils of all ages, and all grades 
ofadvancement. There are really two cours- 
es, an English and a classical In the Eng- 
lish Department, while there are nominally 
four classes, each class is subdivided and care- 
fully graded so that the mental discipline of 
scholars of the lower grades, is not made. su- 
perficial by being classed with those more 
advanced, and far advanced in capacity and 
ability, nor are those who are capable of rapid 
advancement retarded in their advancement 
by the slow progress of ghose less capable. 

Tue CrasstcaL DEPARTMENT. 

Embraces all that is required for admis- 
sion to College. The recitations in this De- 
partment show great thorougness in first 
principles. On expressing our appreciation 
of this particular charaeteristic of the recita- 


find the school has pupils in Princeton, Yale, 
University of New York, and the Naval 
Academy at Anapolis. 8 

The recitations in modern languages show 
that close attention is paid to those principles 
of language on which constitutional idioms 
rest. The instruction in this Department 
seems eminently practical. 

We were much pleased with the method 
of recording the character of the recitations, 
department and attendance of the pupils—a 
practice reduced to a system as and perfect as 
Double Entry Book-Keeping. Interested. 
parents can see at a glance the standing of 
their children, and the progress made from 
month to month. 

Thoroughness is secured by personal drill. 
No class is allowed to be so large as to pre. 
vent every pupil from a personal exersise in | 
every recitation. Mind like muscle is devel-| 
oped by exercise- Dr. Chapin and his teach 
ers appear sensible of this great truth, which | 
all teachers admit, but few practice. 





Amos M. Ke.ioec Eeq. , 
Dear Sit:—As one of the Board of Education 
I am in search of a competent teacher for a 
Union Free High School established here | 
three years ago. It numbers about 200 Stu. 
dent and we require a principal and three 
assistant teachers. We want a principal 
We want one who 1s thoroughly qualified to 
instruct in the sciences and branches taught 
in our best state Normal Schools, and in our 
Academies ; one who is an original character 
One who, in a public lecture, could edijfy, in- 
struct, and interest an audience of adults. 
One who is fresh from his studies, and has | 
had a thorough course of experimental, as | 
well as theoretical teaching. One who has) 
energy and enthusiasm and the happy faculty | 
of inspiring all with whom he comes in con- 
tact with the same characte? and spirit. If 
we can get it, we would like a combination ot 
those rare qualities and gifts that are to be 
found in the natural instructor and teacher. 
In that combination, we desire to find decision 
with prudence, candor with dignity that will | 
govern and win in his every act as well as 
word. Willyou put me in correspondence 
with one who will fill this order. 

Yours Very Truly, 
Wm. T. Tir. 





Dear:—I have a copy of the ScHooL JourR- 
NAL of Jan. 15th and have carefully read its | 
contents. I think it should be in the hands | 
of all who wish to exert an influence to ad 
vance the educational interests of the day. 

W.Y. Trev. 


Lacona, Oswego Co. N. Y 


ee 


Atmost everybody having any books a 
at all possesses among them some which he 
has read and would willingly exchange for | 
others old or new. Sometimes he carries | 
them to a second hana bookseller’s; but 
most frequently lets them lie on a high 
shelf or in the garret, as so much lumber 
The American Book Exchange, of 109 Faltor 
street, New York, addresses this large class 
of book-owners with a novel plan of exchange 
by which old or superfluous s can be 
exchanged for new ones. Write to John B. | 
Alden, the Company's manager, inclosing 25 
cents, and he will send you for a year the 
Book Exchange Monthiy, a 16 paper, 
containing full lists of books in his stock and 
full information concerning the way in which 


books may be exchanged. 


It is common belief that the Princes 


of India can tracea lineage back to 
the time when the ancestors of Queen 
Victoria were roaming, untutored sav- 
ages in their native woods. Such is 
not the fact however. Nearly all the 
native rulers of are par 
venus compared with the Geulphs and 
Hohenzollerns. Of the princes who 
welcomed Albert Edward to Bombay 
itis doubtful whether there was one 
whose royal or princely rank dated 





tion, we were informed by the Principal, that 
he has never yet had a pupil whose entire 
preparation was left to him, rejected, or con- 
oned on their entrance to College. We, 


two centuries back, and most of them 


are pom. wee who "spe - 
kingdomswfor themselves m the 
wrecks of the empire of the Moguls. 


| labyrinth Canton is made up. Overhead, 


often inconsiderate. They had not been 
| married a year, when one day, in a fit of 


find happiness with your kind.” 



















































































Streets of Canton. 

The effect of the many swinging sign- 
boards is very striking. They are hung so 
thickly that one can only see a short dis- 
tance ahead, are colored green, blue, and 
red, and are inscribed with heavy gilt let- 
ters; or the names are carved and the al- 
ternate characters are colored differently, 
eo that, with all its variety of hues, the 
crowded causeway has a very gaudy ap- 
pearance. The Canton streets are cele- 
brated for their cleanliness ; but of their 
odours on a warm day the writer will not 
speak. They are all paved with granite 
slabs, worn smooth and slippery by, the 
tread of generations. These slabs are 
long and about a foot wide, and they lie 
crosswise over the road. Directly under 
them are the sewers, which open up to the 
air through the numerous crevices of the 
pavement. As a general thing, the atmos- 
phere is not unpleasant; and there is 
always so much incense burning, so many 
fire-crackers exploding, such quantities of 
sandal wood, spice, fruit, sugar-cane, and 
other odoriferous substances exposed for 
sale, that it takes a long time to discrimi- 
nate between the scents that please and 
those that do not. It must be remembered, 
also, that most of the streets here—many 
of them main streets—are scarcely as wide 
as the pavement in front of an English 
house; there are no parks or open spaces 
where a general view of the streets can be 
obtained ; and if one can imagine miles of 
such lanes, intersected at regular intervals 
by similar crooked and twisting cross- 
paths, an idea may be gained of what a 


nothing can be seen but a stripof sky be- 
tween the projecting eaves of the houses ; 
and even this opening is not unfrequently 
covered with boards and matting. 

A Soft Answer. 


The husband was of quick temper, and 








hasty wrath, he said to his wife : 

“I want no correction from you. If you 
are not satisfied with my conduct, you can 
return to your home whence I took you, and 


“Tf I leave you,” returned the 
wife, “ will you give me back that which I 
brought to you ?” 

“ Every dollar. I covert not your wealth 
you shall have it all back.” 

“Ah!” she answered‘ “I mean not the 
wealth of gold. I thought not of dress. I 
mean my maiden heart—my first and only 
love—my buoyaut hopes, and the promised 
blessings of my womanhood. Can you give 
these to me?” 

A moment of thought—of convulsion— 
and then taking her to his arms: 

“No, no, my wife, I cannot do that, but 
I will do more ; I will keep them henceforth 
unsullied and unpained.’ I shall cherish 
your blessings as my own ; and never again, 
God helping me, will I forget the pledge I 
gave at the holy altar when you gave yuur 
peace and happiness to my keeping.” 

How true it is that a soft answer turneth 
away wrath: and how many, oh, how many 
of the bitter strifes of domestic life might 
be avoided by remembering, and acting in 
accordance therewith. 


” Tax German colonists at Jerusalem, who 
are chiefly Wartemburgers, have made sev- 
eral important additions to their settle 
ments near the temple, and among other 
buildings they have erected a hospital for 
lepers, which has been mamed the “ Jesus 
Asylum.” They have also exerted them- 
selves to render access to Jerusalem easier 
and less exposed to danger and uncertais 
ty by forming, in concert with several Rus- 
sian settles, an association for supplying 
means of transport and conveyance between 
Jaffa and Jerusalem, and they have already 
put twenty-five carriages and fifty horses 
onthe road, which is thus rendered perfect- 
ly safe for travelers. 


> 
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At the Meeting of the Associated Graduates 
of the State Normal School, the New York 
School Journal was by resolution, made the 
organ of the Association, and earnestly re- 
commended to every member. 

The Editor being a graduate of the Class, 
of 1851 and having been for several years a 
teacher in the school, and at the head of the 
Training School will take a personal interest 
in advancing the canse of the Association. 

C. J. Masonry 





All gradustes of the Albany Normal School, 
in New York city and vicinity are requested 
to send their addresses to the editor of the 
JOURNAL asa meeting to form an association 
will soon be called. : 


A Few Earnest Words. 

This copy of the New York ScHoo Jour- 
NAL may come into the hands of some who 
are not subscribers ; to such we have a few 
earnest words to say. If you area teacher 
you need to know about your profession. you 
need to know the views of your co-laborers, 
the plans and methods of tho:e who are the 
successful teachers of the day, and especially 
the thoughts of the live educators of the times. 
If you are a Superintendent and have the 
direction of educational interests you need 
the fresh ideas that come weekly in the 
pages of the JournnaL. You cannot afford 
to go on day after day, visiting school after 
school, without acquainting yourself with 
the progress of education, and with the best 
methods offapplying its foundation principles. 
Especially may we say that those who would 
direct others, should know the ideas and 
movements in this great city, “ What do the 
teachers of New York think? How do the 
teachers of New York teach?” These are 
questions asked outside of our limits in town 
and country. The answers will be found in 
the pages of the JouRNAL and form a large 
part of its value to its subscribers. 





A Grave Defect. 


There is great fear that the American na- 
tion in its passion to build large school build- 
ings, and do things on a large pecuniary 
basis in education, will lose sight of the real 
end in view. It looks well that wecan say 
in summing up the results, that the land is 
divided into school districts, and in every 
district a school-house and in every city a 
High School, and in some of the states a Uni- 
versity, and, that in each and ail the price.of 
knowledge is free. It looks well that we can 
say that the percentage of those who attend 
the schools is increasing steadily. But these 
are the externals only, the body of education, 
the form-work, the scaffolding, the means, 
and not the end itself. 

‘We cannot too often retresh our minds with 
the solid principles that are to be observed if 


education is to be a real affair among us. 
We are led to suppose at times that the build- 
ings, the desks, the piano, the forma] routine, 
are the essentials. And, again, we conclude 
that a knowledge of science beyond what we 
of the passing generation possess, will greatly 
help those coming on the stage of action 
In all this there there isa grave defect. 
What we want on these shores is a nation of 
happy people. And we cannot think long on 
the problem as to the means of realizing this 
without seeing that intelligence, honesty, 
industry, and religion are the essentiai ele- 
ments. In these things itis true, Americans 
have been loosing faith fora good number of 
years and have sadly degenerated. “Progress’’ 
has been the watch-word, and in obtaining 
that the old landmarks have been forsaken. 
This drifting to leeward has effected even 
our modes of eduiation, and the baleful ef- 
forts are becoming more apparent year by 


year 

The first thing to be sought for, it cannot 
be to frequently repeated, is the teacher 
himself. Given the man and all effects will 
flow from him. It is useless to attempt to 
produce results in the school-room without 
an influence anda moulding power there. 
There should, therefore, be encouragement 
given to all who feel “gifted to teach” to en- 
ter the school-room. By putting up a barrier 
of scholarship, so much arithmetic, so much 
algebra,'so much grammar, many with special 
abilities are kept out, who would werk for a 
pittance with pleasure. But our object is not 
to discover some method of cheapening the 
labor of the teacher, it is to awaken attention 
to the tact that there are outside of the school- 
room a large number of persons who are only 
in their sphere when there, and to say it isa 
public loss that they are not at the head of 
classes producing effects that cannot be ac- 
counted for by ordinary rules. Have a band 
ot self-denyingy high-spirited, cultivated, ear- 
nest, patient, hard-working, faithful, and 
God-serving teachers in the schools, und the 
land will prosper ; a nation will grow up that 
will possess the virtue of past times when no 
man locked his door at night. 

The cry now is for learning and it is almost 
demanded that every boy shall attend High 
School, College and University. Men of 
humble walks in life have been so pressed 
by infatuated teachers, that they have against 
their own geod judgment allowed a son to 
take up a range of studies that are usefu) 
for but a few. These are like wrecks scatter- 
ed up and down our land. Learning is not 
what is wanted. We want sound teaching, 
by real teachers. The elementary studies 
mastered under the direction of one who at 
the same time moulded the character, taugat 
the virtue of obedience, reverence for age 
and authority and sowed the seed of patrot- 
ism from the true work of the school-room. 

And thus, in performing this work there 
has of late far too much machinery been in- 
troduced. The business of teaching is after 
all a very simple one. A few benches to sit 
on is all one sees if he visits the most cele- 
brated school. It is true, some are very anx- 
ious toexhibit apparatus and fixtures, but 
these are mere conveniences, luxuries, and 
not necessaries. Let, therefore, the attention 
be given to securing the teacher; let all 
turn here ; have poor buildings and no appa- 
ratus, but get a good teacher. 


ooo 


The Need of Competent Teachers 


THE time for “ keeping” school has gone 
by. A man ora woman who could read or 
write was once thought capable of being 
placed ina school as its head; forall that 
was necesstrry to be done. was to call outa 
class, sit with an open book before him ot 
her, and see how well they could repeat what 
was printed there; and punish those who 
had not sufficient perseverance, memory, or 
fear of the rod to have learned the lesson. 

But now, schools are not to be 
KEPT, but to be taught. Teaching has come 





to be a profession. There are few good 
teachers who have not served on apprentice 
ship. 

In our small country or suburban schools, 
where only one teacher isjneeded, how im 
portant that that oneshould be, not only- 
able to lay clearly before the young minds, 
the lesson matter of each day, but be alsoa 
attern of gentlemanly or lady-like behav- 
ior ; for each pupil, spending as they do, a 
large portion of theirjtime in the schoolroom 
will, with the aptitude of children for imi- 
tation, become more or less like that teacher, 
But in the school or the school system where 
a class is carried to a certain point in its pro- 
gress by one, and then passes into] other 
hands to be further advanced, injury is done 
not only tothe scholar, but to every teacher, 
It does them an injury in increasing their la- 
bor, and depreciates them iuthe opinions of 
commissioners or examiners and parents of 
the scholars. 

If a‘pupil has not been taught to add, sub- 
tract, multiply and divide properly how anc 
he learn to perform the higher operations in 
arithmetic accurately and quickly? Many 
children, naturally bright and intelligent 
have felt no interest in their classes, and, 
have not made rapid progress, simply be- 
cause they have not been properly taught in 
the lower classes. 

There it is necessary forall concerned (and 
who are not concerned ?)that all teachers 
should be competent and conscientious per- 
sons. None others are qualified to fiill the 

G. H. M. 


Drawing. 


As to the great disciplinary and education 
al value of drawing, the testimony of teach- 
ers is very emphatic. Indeed, a decided ma- 
jority of the teachers of the Boston schools 
to day regard drawing as the most valuable 
of all studies, educationally considered, since 
it brings into healthy exercise so many dif- 
ferent faculties. To take fan instance: No 
other study trains vision to any like extent 
It is one of the primal functions of drawing 
to teach the pupil, not only to see, but to see 
intelligently, which so few are capable of do- 
ing. Again, it is ofthe very nature of this 
study tomake the pupil neat and orderly, 
while it is one of its special functions to de- 
velope the taste forthe beautiful. Of the 
great practical utility of drawing it is safe 
to say that no one who has thoroughly exam- 
ined the subject entertains the slightest 
doubt. Indeed, no other study bears so di- 
rectly and in so many ways upon so many 
kinds of labor. Now, the great majority of 
boys in the public schools of Boston will en- 
gage in some mechanical or other industrial 


will be almost indispensable. Hundreds of 
boys have left these schools during the last 
two years who will sooner become masters 
of their trades and will be better workmen 
all their lives because of their knowledge of 
drawing acquired in school. But the direct 
practical utility of drawing is not limited to 
boys; for many of the girls in the public 
schools a knowledg» of drawing will be the 
means of securing special and profitable em- 
ployment, while it will better qualify every 
one of them to do many things that will fall 
to their lot.” —Boston Herald. 


— ———-«—w om s-  —-— 


It is a source of no small pleasure to us to 
he enabled to say that up to the close of Feb- 
bruary, we have retained nearly all the old 
Sriends of the JOURNAL who have been on our 
books. Now and then one has dropped off, 
but our friends generally speaking are made 
of substantial material and they see the great 
work is by no means complete. They know 
that an EDUCATIONAL PAPER is INDISPENSI- 
BLE to progress, and they mean to give us 
untiring support. To al) hearty thanks, but, 
friends, rest not. The paper needs help of all 
sorts. Send us the names of new subscribers, 
send us your matured views, criticisms and 





pursuit. For them a knowledge of drawing | 


suggestions. If you agree with us say so. If 
you differ let us know why, Have a hand in 
the good work the ScHooL JouRNAL is doing 
or education. 





THE interesting descriptive articles from 
the pen of a gentleman of large experience, 
who has, at our request undertaken to visit 
and describe with impartiality some of the 
prominent schools of New York and its sub- 
urbs. We say to every teacher in every 
school, public or private, we are profoundly 
interested in your success, and shall do all 
we can do to insure it. 





New York City. 


THE Teacher’s Association have yengaged 
Col. Homer B. Sprague to deliver his celebra- 
ted lecture on “ Milton as an Educator,” Fri- 
day, March 3rd at *4 o’clock at Steinway 
Hall 


—e =D OS Oo - 


Grammar School No. 57. 


On the 25th inst. Commissioner Fuller vis- 
ited the schvol, reviewing the 540 boys with 
delight speaking from his boy, loving eyes. 
Under the direction of Charles McGregor the 
Vice-Principal (Mr. Warner being absent from 
illness,) the lads sung several peices of music 
in fine style. Mr. Fuller then made one of 
his off-hand, wide-awake speeches, such as 
none but he can or dare to make. He was 
well pleased with the asspect of matters in 
No. 57. 





——eo 


Grammar School No. 29. 


In the Female Department of Grammar 
School No. 29, there were very interesting 
and appropriate exercises on-the 21st of Feb. 
Dr. John N. Merrill, one of the Trustees, read 
Washingtons Farewell Address, to the pupils. 
This reading was followed patriotic recita- 
tions, quotations,and songs. There were sev- 
eral friends ot the School present, among the 
number, Prof. Anderson of “History” fame. 
He made a pleasing address and paid the De- 
partment a well deserved compliment on its 
most excellent order. 

Mr. McIntire closed the exercises by one 
of his apropos speeches, well interlarded with 
comical quotations. 


‘——-_—<¢ oe 


Evening School No. 15. 


The closing exercises of the 11th Ward 
Female Evening School and distribution of 
certificates and prizes to meritorious pupils 
took place on Wednesday Evening last at 
the school house in 5th St. between Aves. C. 
and D. 

There were present a large number of the 
friends of the school also. Trustees Rhoads, 
Miehling, |Cregar and Limbeck and Inspec- 
tor A. C, Anderson. Mr. Rhoads, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees presided. 

The appearance of the pupils, the singing, 
and the recitations were very satisfactory, 
and elicited great commendation from the 
school officers and the audience. 

At the close of the exercises very eloquent 
and instructive addresses were made to the 
pupils, by the Rev. Dan]. C. Potter, Pastor 
of the 6th St. Baptist Church and Inspector, 
A. C. Anderson, }Remarks were also made by 
the Rev. McAllister pastor of the 2nd St. 
Methodist Church, 

A very pleasant feature of the occasion 
was a reading, by Miss Fannie Auld, the tal- 
ented young reader of Brooklyn, and singing 
by Miss Rebecca Cohen who so greatly de- 
lighted the audience that they were called 
on for a further display of their talents, afte 
the dismissal of the school. ¥ 

The 1ith Ward Female Evening School 
has been most admirably conducted during 
the past winter by its accomplished Principal 
Miss Bertha Friburg and a corps of able 
assistants. The attendance has been larger 
than at any other Female Evening School in 








the city, 
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Evening School No. 44. 


We find, in the Courrier des Etats-Unis, 
the leading French paper in America, a 
lengthy and flattering account of the closing 
exercises of the classes composed of French- 
men learning English, in North Moore street 
Evening School. 

Two years ago, a gréat impulse was given 
to these classes by Profossor George Batche- 
lor, favorably known asa teacher of French 
in our public schools. He spared no trouble 
to make this course popular and was very 





ably seconded in his endeavors by the trus- 
tees of the ward and the principals- This | 
year, at the opening of the course, prizes 
were offered as an encouragement to the| 
most deserving pupils by school comissioner | 
F. Caylus, Prof. E. Charlier, director of the 
Charlier Institute, Prof. E. Aubert, of the 
Normal College, the Courrier and the Mess- 
ager the Cercle Francais de l Harmonie, and 


“ Non-attenedants putin School...... 15 

“ Truants returned ................-.181 

From the 22d Ward for authority to pur- 
chase a school site in West 56th St. To 

Also to change the furniture in a class 
room in G. 8.9. To furniture. 

From the 23d to hire primises for P. D 
G. 8. 62., To Sites. 

From the 24th nominating for Principal of 
Grammar Department of G. 8S. 66 Isaac B. 
Sprague, and in G. 8. 67 W. L. Bixby, 
and of P. 8. 47 Miss 8. E. Stone To Teachers. 

From two Trustees of the First Ward pro- 
testing against a violation by their colleagues 
of section 49, act. 16 of the By-Laws and ask- 
ing redress. To By-Laws. 

From the Third Ward fora new piano for 
P. 8. No. 13. 

From the Eighteenth Ward to pay James 
D. Wells for services in Evening School. 

Evening Schools. 

From the Nineteenth Ward for authorit 
to advertise for proposals to enlarge G. 8. 
No. 18. To Buildings. 

Also for furniture for four class-rooms in F, 


the Appleton’s. Mr, John Ham, trustee of | D. G. 8S. No 18. 


the 5th Ward, offered a Webster disctionary 


Also nominating Miss. Clarine I. Hoyt as 


for the pupil who would accomphsh the most | Vice Principal of D. P. G. 8. No. 53. 


marked progress. 
Our leading French citizens rallied in large 


numbers ; many ladies enlivened the meeting 


Also asking for $1,567.36 for iron stairway. 


From the Twentieth Ward for an addition- 
al building for G. 8. No. 82 


Mr. West offered a resolution that the Br- 


by their presence. Professor E. Charlier oc- |; . ws report if any legislation is needed to 


the two languages fitted bim exactly for the 





render the “Compulsory Act’ more effective. 
Mr. Beardslee said some legislation was 


Mr. Walker said he voted against the reso- 
lutions, because it was a luxury and not a 
necessity. Weare taking funds which we 
Only have charge of. We are now liable for 
the expenditure incurred. These are f hard 
times” and we cannot afford to expend $2,000 
uselessly. Carried. 
Mr. Dowd moved it to be referred the 
Committee on School Books. 
Mr. Wilkins moved to add “ with power” 
so amended it was CARRIED. 
Mr. Hazeltine offered a resolution the pur- 
sah! which war that the Evening Scnool 
mittee have the power to appoint the 
teachers that may be needed in the High 
School. 


Mr. West did not agree with this plan. 
The Committee should nominate teachers and 
the Board to appoint them. 

Mr. Hazeltine said the desire or the Com- | 
mittee was to know what was the proper) 
course to be pursued. 

Mr. Vermilye moved it be referred to the | 
Committee on By-Laws. Carried. 
Mr. Goulding offered a resolution that the | 
Committee on By Laws report such amend- 
ments as may be necessary, so that the teach- 
ers employed in the Evening High Schools | 
shall be appointed as are the teachers of all | 
other Evening Schools, and that the City | 
Superintendent have the same power over | 
the High School and its teachers, as he exer- 
over the teachers of the other Evening | 
Schools. 





on the table, which was carried 8 to 11. 





Correspondence. 


Locust Hill Seminary. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


“ FRUSTRA LABORAT QUI OMNIBUS PLACER 
STUDET.” It is not our aim to please all. 
We are interested in the education of the 
young, and write for the information of those 
who have daughters to educate, and who feel 
that education, im its true sense, is the rich- 
est boon they can confer upon their chil 
dren. ° 

Not long sincé it was our privilege to 
spend a day at Locust Hill Seminary. 

The school is pleasantly located on Locust 
Hill avenue in Yonkers, a town long sinse 
esteemed the most beautiful on the Hud. 
sop. 

Yonkers is fifteen miles from New York, 
opposite the Palisades. It is one of the 
wealthiest, and among the healthiest of the 
Empire State. The town may justly be 
proud of its schools and it churches. Its peo 
ple are refined and intelligent, being com 
posed largely of the families of men engaged 
in business in New York, and of retired men 
of wealth. It combines the advantages of a 
rural with those of a city residence. Locust 
avenue is a short but beautiful avenue, and 
the Seminary occupies one of the finest sites 


Mr. Halsted moved the resolution be Jaid | 00 Wide street. The grounds are large, taste 


fully laid out and beautifully adorned with 
flowers and shrubbery. 

Locust Hill Seminary is under the supervi 
sion of Miss Emily A. Rice, sister of the late 


position. Miss A. Brenan, a young teacher in | necessary. 
our schools, discourse fine music, Thirty- REPORTS. 
nine pupils had the honor to receive prices. | The Committee on By-Laws sent in a re- 


Prof. Charlier made very pertinent re- 
marks on the usefulness of the English lan- 
guage for those foreigners who intend to 
settle in this country : he also addressed com- 
plimentary thanks to the school authorities 
of New York for their liberality in provid- 
ing free instruction for the French of the 
city. 

Scheol Commiesioner Caylus, recently ap- 
pointed, observed that his nomination had 
been an act of justice as well as of good will 
towards the French population- It would 
not be viewed with a jealous eye by anybody. 
The French did not ask for special favors or 
exclusive privileges: In return for thsi com- 
pliment, he exhorted his fellow-citizens of 
French origin to cultivate the study of Eng- 
lish by means of which they will not only 
obtain more facilities to advance their per- 
sonal interests, but will also be better able 
to fulfil in a more enlightened manner their 
duties as American citizens. 

The following resolution of thanks to Pro- 
fessor George Batchelor, who has been un- 
tiring in his efforts to keep up and enlarge 
these classes for the benefit of his country- 
men, was was passed by a unanimous vote: 

Whereas Professor George Batchelor has 
shown an energy, zeal and perseverance 
worthy of all 


keeping up this English course for the 
French. 


Resolved, that the thanks of the French 
pepeletion of New York are presented to him 
or his services, and that his noble devotion 
to this work deserves also the sympathies of 
all the friends of popular education. 


It was after ten before the large company 
separated. 

The learning ot English by our French 
fellow-citizens is a movement in the right 
direction and one which the Board of Educa- 
tion should encourage to the utmost. 


New York Board of Education. 


Present—Commissioners BAKER, BEARDSLEE 





-Cay.Lus, Down, FuLLeR, HausTrep, Kane, 


SCHELL, KuLaMROTH, Pace, TRAvD, 
West, Wetmore, WILKINS,acnd WALKER 
VERMILYE, Hazevtrne, GouLpine, Woop. 

The President announced that the Com- 
missioner of Education Tanetaro Meguta 
and his friend of J: T Komuchi were 
present, and that he invited them to sit 
within the railing and accept the freedom ot 
the floor, Voted. 


. COMMUNICATIONS. ee 
The Superintendent of Truancy reported:— 
No. cases investigated.................. 947 


° home by various reasons . . . .488 
° re so ely Aa eo esi es 


“ Sent to Reform Schools. 


raise in working for and | 


port, recommending the appointment of Alex- 
ander M. Stanton as Superintend of Truancy. 


Ww B. Church as Agent “ * 
Peter H. Jobes + “ « - 
A. C. Martinez “ “ * ” 
Theodore Reeves “ « as " 
William C. Bradley“ err . 
Samuel M. Barnett “ os “ “ 
A. L. Hecker " - - - 
J.J. Ketcham . “1 “ 
J. H. Baker “ . ee * 
| J. W. Curtis . “ « “ 
| F. Raser ae " “ o 


| All to hold office during the pleasure of 
the Board. 
Two APPEALS 

From the Committee on Teachers im the 
matter ot the appeal of Miss Ismena Z. 
Brown from the action of the Trustees of 
the 19th Ward in degrading her from her 

tion in the Female Department of G. 8. 

o. 20. _—— :—That they do not believe 
that the school officers were justfied in their 
action. It does not appear from the records 
ofthe City Superintendent or from the evi- 
dence of the Principal, that Miss Brown is 
inefficient or unable to govern her class, the 
sole charge being that she had not covered 
the entire work of the grade duriug the 1e- 
quired time. On theother hand it was clear- 
ly proven that so far a® she had progressed 
her work was very satisfactorily performed 
They therefore directed the Trustees, to re- 
instate Miss Brown in the positiéi hereto- 
| fore held by her. Adopted. 
The same Committe in report, in reference 
|tothe appeal of Miss Helen J. McArthur 
against her transfer from the position, of 5th 
assistant, in G. 8.68 to G. 8, 52, and reduc- 
ing her salary from $646 to $540 report that 
they sustain the action, but recommend that 
| she be ed to some echool more conven- 
| ient to her residence. Adopted. 


A New Vice PRINCIPAL. 


The same Committee recommend the ap- 
—- of Miss Emma Brennan, as Vice 

rincipal of P. 8. No. 21. Adopted. 

Saam Comantios be Sinatee pees 

. K. Lampher, for ste in 
Evening choot No 27. 4 7 
From Committee on Furniture, asking for 
to new piano, for Male and 
rimary G. 8. No. 27. To Finance, 

Mr. Dowd moved a reconsideration of ap- 

Pertetes of Cane for a history of the New 
School system. 

Mr. Beardslee said he voted against the 
resolution because he felt taxpayers had 
rights. He was in favor of including be that 
was necessary for public education, not 
of cu’ down mlpsien, yet. he was for econ- 
omy, rigid economy. This history was not 
needed, we could get along without it. 

Mr. Wilkins hoped that the history would 
be prepared. It was a good thing, and the 
amount is smal). : 

Mr, Verrilye said Mr. Dowd was not the 
author of the resolations and had been mis- 
led as to their drift. tobe 
or Hazeltine was in favor of the resolu- 





es | Hon. Vietor M. Rice formerly, superintendent 
Doss’s FERRY JAN. 26, 1876.| of Public Instruction in the State of New 
FRIEND KELLOGG: York. Son 
Your excellent Journal of the 15, inst. was| Miss Rice was for many years a member of 
received yesterday. Please accept thanks for | the Faculty of the Oswego Normal School in 
so much consideration and especially for the | which’position she won golden opinions by her 
privilege and consideration of the contents. | scholarship, her activity, and by that peculi 
Your address before the Alumni Graduates | at magnetism which only those persons who 
of 8. N. School, calls up reminiscences that | are made teachers by being born such, as 
are very dear to the associates and pupils of | the genuine poet and artist are made. In 
the ever remembered and lamented D. P. spired by such a spirit she moulds character 
Page. These memories are too strong and | by the magic touch of her influence. 
dear for time to obliterate. Those who have! No person of discernment can spend a day 
consecrated gheir lives and labors to the | at her school and witness its work without 
cause of human progress and of humanity, being impressed .with this truth, that the 
and to the interest of the teacher's profession | aim of the Principal is to educate her pupils 
through the influence and precepts of one Her methods develope the eutire being, the 
whose life and example left a sacred impres-| physical, the intellectual and the moral 
sion on the minds and duties of educators,| The elementary and the solid branches, the 
even beyond the influences of the sacred desk, | foundation of all mental culture, are made 
will successively transmit these influences prominent and pursued thoroughly; at the 
precepts and impressions to posterity with | same time the most ample facilities are fur 
the name of David Perkins;Page. And future | nished for acquiring the esthetical and the 
generations will, looking back through time’s | ornamental. 
vista, receive the name of Page as animpres-| Herboarders are putposely limited,that she 
sion and synonym of the traths and virtue may be able to exert a personal influence 
that can only be implanted in the human Over every young lady committed to her 
soul by the truly consecrated and worthy | charge. Out of school she is their associate, 
teacher. No teacher who is gifted ‘or the nd after a few weeks, knows her pupils 
duties of the profession and has drank at the much better than they know themselves 
fountain of its sacred precepts, will com- They reside in the same building, sit at the 
promise bis calling for the worldly interests | 8#me table and constitute a family. Her ex 
of an other and especially for a profession | tensive experience renders her a safe conn 
that invites to the evercise of its duties the | Sellor. Her youthful sympathy secures their 
inculcation of deception speculation and | love and confidence. Hence she is enabled 
fraud. If there is any profession that calls | t° cultivate the highest social and religious 
forth all the noble and sacred elemenis of | life of ber pupils. 
the soul in the discharge of its duties, it is| The young ladies are all taught Dr. Dio 
the teacher’s; and its truths and virtue will Lewis’ system of light gymnastics, and re 
ever shine with undiminished lustre around | ceive daily exercises in them with such mod - 


the name of David Perkins Page. | ifications and variations as the teachers find 
Very truly, yours, | necessary to keep up the interest and enthu 
L. B. Cory. siasm of their pupils. 


The teachers are selected with great care 
jand with a view to their special ability in 

WE are not unaware that :ypographica | the department of instruction they are expec- 
errors both amusing and serious have crept | ted to fill. 
into the pages of the JounNAL from time to. ur visit to the school was unexpected 
time. In the midst of duties both, numerous poth to the Principal and teachers, being an 
and pressing an attentive oversight of the entire stranger to all of them. Our sole object 
proof-reading has been too much neglected: was to witness the practical working of the 
Though we might be rewarded with success, g-hool. ; 
we are altogether too busy to grope among = The first exercise was a recitation in Eog 
the columds of the educational papersifor type- | Jish History, in which the pupils acquitted 
mistakes or to see which has less ems than | themselves with great credit, showing that 
vars. A¥Boston school-con.mitteeman ad- they stuaied History, not the mere text book. 
dressed the pupils at the close of the hot The recitation was conducted by topica, and 
summer term as follows: “ Boys, you have the young ladies described scencs and inei 
recited well, and sung well, but you haint dents in their own language, correctly and 
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sot still.” That man evidently “still lives.” forcibly expressed. 
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The second class was a class in Latin. The 
same thorough common-sense method was 
pursued. The pupils showed that so far as 
they thad gone they had studied the Jan- 
gaage and not mere forms of expression. 

The class in English composition was par- 
ticularly attractive, writing the language 
with quite a degree of facility. The pupils 
showed a degree of expedition in criticising 
each others productions that was both smu- 
sing and pleasing to witness. 

The class reading Shakespeare was con- 
ducted by the Principal, and engaged in by 
the scholars with spirit and enthusiasm. 

The closing exercise of the day is worthy 
of special notice. The young dislike to be 
lectured, especially on points with which 
they feel themselves already sufficiently ac- 
quainted, but with which most youth are 
quite too ignorant. ! Even in cultivated famil- 
ies children are quite too frequently left to 
learn these from observation, when a few 
minutes instruction would save many a child 
from embarassing mortification in subse- 
quent life. 

Once a week the entire school spends a 
few minutes in a familiar general exercise, 
conducted by the Principal, on what we will 

* call, for want of a better term—general eti- 
quette. 

Each week some subject is given 
out, sufficiently comprehensive to take in a 
variety of topics. Each pupil is‘ requested 
to note down such things on the subject as 
she thinks may be properly practiced or 
avoided. 

The papers of the pupils are handed to the 
Principal. She reads them at the general 
exercise, comments upon them when desira- 
ble to do so, guards against errors and makes 
suggestions. To persons acquainted with 
the customs and practices of society, the top- 
ics might, at first, appear trivial, but a little 
reflection will show their importance to the 
young. 

Among the numerous things taught and 
discussed at those general exercises, 
are manners in the street, manners at 
public lectures, manners at church, manners 
in the writing rooms, manners at railroad 
stations, manners in the street cars, manners 
in the steam car, manners in walking, man- 
ners in riding, dangers of forming acquain- 
tances at public places, etc., all of which are 
treated somewhat minutely or made the sub- 
ject of inquiry by the pupils in the papers 
passed up to the Principal. This gives the 
Principal opportunity to answer and enlarge 
upon the topica discussed, which she does in 
an intelligent and attractive manner. 

The pupil’s interest is increased by the 
fact that the topics seem to emenate from 
them. 

We heartily commend Miss Rice’s school 
to the attention of those who have daughters 
to educate, and who would like to put them 
under the care of a lady of ability, culture 
and experience. 
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Center School. 


MERIDEN Conn. 
Mr. EpIToR, 

You are interested in all that tends to ad- 
vance the cause of education, not merely be- 
‘cause [you publish an Educational Journal, 
and have a paper to sell, but because your 
heart is in the work, and you are made to 
rejoice at the successful work of your fel- 
lows. 

Teachers are inspired in reading accounts 
of the the successful labors of other teachers, 
to toil on, and even to put forth greater ef- 
forts, and to strive to improve their own me- 
thods. 

We visit Central Park not to pluck up 
its trees, its fountains, its lakes and its lawns 
and plunging them in our pockets, transfer 
them to our premises, but to evrich our own 
minds, refine our own tastes, and enable us 
the better to cultivate and beautify our own 
yards and homes. With something of the 


same spirit we enter the school room and 
witness the wory of our fellows. 

We did not iutend to make this long intro- 
duction, but desired to say a word about two 
schools we lately visited at Meriden, Conn ; 

Connecticut ought to have good schoole, it 
boasts of one of the best if not the best College 
in the country. A sound well developed 
head ought to be able to keep all the other 
parts in a healthy,condition. The hands, the 
arms, the chest, the lower limbs, and even 
the feet should be ina healthy state, able 
each to perform its functions. 

The first school visited was the CENTRE 
ScHOOL. 

The Principal is J. R. French a graduate 
from Yale, class of 1856, and is a wide-awake 
practical teacher whose work is seen more in 
the results than in mere outward show. 

The school building is of brick, rooniy and 
conveniently arranged, with pleasant, ample 
grounds. The reoms ar furnished with single 
desks and folding seats, admirably provided 
with black-boards and tolerably well with 
maps and charts. 

The school numbers about 300 pupils, 
classified in six grades. During the present 
winter the attendance has been somwhat in- 
terrupted on account of tne prevalence of 
Dyphtheria among the pupils, and yet not- 
withstanding this draw-back the average at- 
tendance has been over 80 per cent. In the 
Principai’s room we witnessed a very inter- 
esting exercise in Arithmetic, using Waltons 
tables. The topic was interest, and the pu- 
pils showed a degree of promptness and ac- 
curacy seldom seen in schools. Following 
this was a spirited recitation in Algebra. 

We were then invited to aseat in the 
Primary Department, second grade. The 
teacher of this class is admirably adapted ‘to 
her work, well calculated to mould those 
plastic minds. The class numbered 45. Av 
erage of ages, 8 years. When we entered 
the pupils were reciting some familiar arith- 
metical tables which are committed to 
memory by concert recitations engaged in as 
a passtime. Pupils were so abéorbed in their 
work they did,not seem to notice our enter- 
ing. At the close of the concert recitation, 
each pupil was called upon to recite individ- 
ually. 

Then followed an exercise in adding num- 
bers in which the teacher showed great ver- 
satility of invention, and the pupils great en- 
thusiasm in their mental processes. Much 
time however was consumed by writing 
numbers on the board, which would have 
been greatly utilized had the teacher been 
provided with Dr. MacVicar’s ingenious ar- 
ithmetical frame. 

The third grade, the next{room visited, was 
composed of pupils from 10 to 12 years of 
age. The order of the room attracted one 
attention. There was no effort to keep or- 
der. The teacher exerted that power, 
over her pupils jwhich shows her to have 
been designed by the Creator for the work 
in which she is engaged. 

The next room visited was the 6th grade, 
Exactness of movement, an apparrent effort 
to do everthing by certain fixed rules and 
forms is the first impression made upon a 
stranger. It is possible to follow the same 
track until we have worn it a deep rut, out 
of which it becomes almost impossible to 
turn the wheel, and in which it becomes irk 
some to draw the load. 

The exercise in map-drawing was asplen- 
did exercise. The whole class was sent to 
the board and each assigned a place and re- 
quired to draw the same map, one pupil dic- 
tating and drawing at the same time. The 
system followed was that of McNally, and the 
map drawn, North America. At the conclu- 
sion the pupils located the principle capes, 
bays and gulphs. The time occupied in per- 
forming the work was eight minutes. The 
class was composed of both sexes, The girls 
draw very rapidly and tastefully; the boys 


less rapidly but with greater mathematical 
exactness, 





Tn the higher grades each room is fur- 


nished with an instrument of music. At re- 
cess and at the close of school the scholars 
march out, keeping time with the music. 

The water closets connected with this 
school building were in perfect order, as 
neat as a parlor. 

We intended to say something of the 
school at West Meriden, but the length of 
this reminds us: that we have already trans- 
passed upou your space. - 

In the futare we shall have something 
to tell you of the other school. 

‘ D. 
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Dynamite. 

Public attention has'jbeen called anew to 
this powerful explosive compound since the 
recent disaster at Bremerhaven. It is com- 
monly called “ giant powder,” and was in 
vented by M. Noble, a Swedish chemist in 
1866-67. It consist of nitro-glycerine ab- 
borbed by some porous inert solid. The best 
material for an absorbent is a silicious infu- 
sorial earth found in Hanover, Germany, and 
known as kiessel guhr. It will absorb and 
retain about three times its weight of nitro- 
glycerine, and has the appearance of damp 
Graham flour. This form prevents the trans- 
mission of ordinary sudden shocks, except 
under pressure in a confined space. The 
presence of the inert mineral constituents 
serves also to absorb heat,so that a high 
temperature cannot be easily imparted to the 
whole ; but when imparted this temperature 
effects a great expansion of the gases, and 
increased affectiveness of the explosion. Ig- 
nited in the open air, dynamite burns quietly 
with nitrous flames. Exploded (usually by 
means of fulminating fuse or cap,) it gives 
carbonic acid, nitrogen and hydrogen, and 
leaves a white ash, with little or no smoke. 
It has been regarded as the safest of all ex- 
plosives, not being affected by a prolonged 
temperature of 100 degrees centigrade, nor is 
it as dangerous as nitro-glycerine when it 
solidifies at eight degrees centigrade. Nei- 
ther light or electricity shocks cause it to 
decompose or explode. The principle dan- 
gers connected with its use are those of the 
streng fulminating powders used in the per- 
cussion fuses to explode it. Dynamite, if 
carelessly made, containing an excess of ni- 
tro-glycerine, may, by the latter overcoming 
the capillary force of the mineral particles, 
collect in dross and settle from the mass, and 
become a source of serious accidents. More- 
over, it may be that freezing, or thawing af- 
ter freezing, has a tenflency to segregate the 
oil. Prof. DRAPER, in one of his works on 
popular@gience, has it, that NoBLE was led 
to the experiments from.which resulted dy- 
namite by the fearful explosions of nitro-gly- 
cerine at Aspinwall, San Francisco, Sydney 
and elsewhere years ago. After referring to 
the usual means of exploding, Prof. DRAPER 
adds that M. Guyot, a French chemist, has 
shown that the nitro-glycerine may soak out 
from the mixture with sand, and, saturating 
the paper of the cartridges and boxes, re-as- 
sume the state in which it is readily explo 
ded by a slight blow. . 

Do not let it be said that you have no pro- 
fessional feeling, and will not assist to build 
up your profession. Do something for the 
general good of the body |to which you be 
long. Whether you discern the need or not, 
whether you help or not a WEEKLY JOURNAL 
representing the educational interests of this 
city will be supported. Will you let others 
work and you idly or selfishly look on? We 


hope not. 
>< o- 


PERSEVERE.—There is one circumstance I 
would preach up, morning, nogn and night, 
to young persons, for the management of 
their understanding. Whatever you are 
from nature, keep to it; never desert your 
own line of talent. Be what nature intended 
you for, and you will succeed; be anything 
else, and you will be ten thousand times 
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Ostrich Feathers. 


In the Billeter Street warehouse of the rich 
and mighty city of London, we find ostrich 
feathers. Seventy cases of ostrich feathers 
are laid out for inspection—a serious business. 
The feathers are sold by the case oniy, and, 
as acase contains several hundred pound’s 
worth of assorted feathers, buyers are driven 
to the necessity of making an accurate calcu- 
lation before they venture on a bid. If one 
case were filled with pure white feathers— 
long, handsome and symmetrical as those in 
the crest of the Prince of Wales—and the 
rest with gradually descending qualities, 
ostrich feather buying would be an easy task 
but the aesorted cases task all the acumen 
of the daughters of Judah, who are busily 
engaged in the tedious work of examining the 
the contents of the cases laid out upon tables 
for inspection. An assorted case may contain 
fifty bundles of white feathers—some only of 
which will be perfectly long, full-tipped spe- 
cimens—and perhaps 200 bundles of the qual- 
ities and shades known as Femia, Byocks, 
Spadona, Boos, and Drab together with the 
beautiful rich and silky black. The function 
of the sampler is to go completely through 
the various qualities—about a dozen—and to 
calculate how much money can be got out of 
the fine white perfect feathers, and then in 
descending scale, through the various quali- 
ties, until a total is arrived at by which to 
regulate bidding. Now, as every case is as- 
sorted in different proportions, it follows that 
considerable ability is required, and much 
time must be invested before the heavy cost 
of a case can be risked. The value of an os- 
trich feather, depends upon a variety of qual- 
ities—color, length, and, above all, on a finely 
shaped full ‘‘ top,” showing no sign of abra- 
sion. 
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Grammar School No. 58. 


This School, Mr. John D. Robinson Princi 
pal, was visited on Wednesday morning by 
His Hon. Mayor Wickham, who inspirited 
the department with evident interest. The 
Mayor addressed the pupils, counseling them 
to be studious, diligent, and obedient, and 
congratulating the teachers on the excellent 
discipline maintained. He concluded by 
saying that G. 8. 58 would ‘be the first schoo! 
to which he would ever think of sending 
children. This visit was wholly unexpected, 
and it was remarkable how well the pupils 
went through their exercise. 





I read the JouRNAL through last year 
with much interest and in its ealarged form 
have no doubt the interest and excellence of 
the paper will be greatly 





increased. 
ARIEL PaRisH 
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New York Sctool Juma. | SPLENDID OFFERS 


| 

} 

_ Popular Premiums! 
| GIVEN AWAY! 


The New York School Journal 
offers special inducements to its sub- | 
scribers forthe centennial year It ‘is a| 
paper that possesesextraordinary value to | 
teachers and all’ interested in education. | 
It will recognise the fact that this is 

a country where the education of its cit- 

izens has become the business of the 

government, and will strive to have it 

stand, not second, but first, in public im- | 
portance. 

It will lay before its readers the most 
valuable: facts and thoughts on educa-| 
tion ina condensed yet fresh and effec- | |the picture being in supervision of the 
tive form, so that the real progress of the | celebrated Public Schools of the great 
country in this respect can be readily | city of New York, necessarily stand at 


learned by a perusal of its columns. center of the educational activities of the 
No teacher or school.officer can afford to | Western Continent, and every wide a- 


- near wed ee information not | wake and earnest teacher in the land 
a Fiske Sy! ot PRE piace | will want to own the elegant picture in 
“ REN BRETONES | OF PORE | ae they are grouped together, so as 





Thousands of teachers in every section 
of the country, will desire to possess one 
of the several beautiful pictures we are 
now prepared to offer as premiums. 
The “PicruRE OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS” is probably the most unique and 
_valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
| publisher ; it will prove without doubt 
the most attractive and [popular one ev- 
| er offered to teachers. The subject of | py 





RYANT & STRATTON, BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

4 Coma st., Brooklyn, 
dents can enter at any joe 
Cc. CLAGHORN. 


Rew es BUSINESS A mee and Academy 
Brookiyn Established 3 So pe years. Private heey 


= Stadents repared fo the | 
Counting “Practical farvevias "B a | 





se, &ec. 





IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL, of Union Colleze | 


courre. Field Prac : 
Cc. Staley, Schenectady N. Y tice. Address lrot 





Oe FOR YOUNG Laviss, borueuwwa, a0) 
For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakely, Ph 1D 


Ho Yer encher BUREAU, 27 |, Union Square, : New 


with schools and 
stamp for ae aint 








, a, a Anna Randa!! Dieh! a M. 
RENCH'’S COLLEGE, 308 Pul : 
FY Business, Telegraph and a Englich ish Depts’ Conmested 


with regular telegraph lines 


ET"ise ERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITU 
ool, or for Wert Point. yr 7 Caliog 
D., Adams, N. Y. Pply to 
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WATEENS Ph. D 


 ANDERGAR PEN and ‘Training Class 
for Mothers and Teachers, at No. 44 E. 43 
St. Oldest and best in the city. 
All the Froebel occupations taught thor- 
oughly. 
Miss F. M. CO™, 
3" T. BENEDICT’S 


Yrincipal 


Cede pate Aye No.7 








rs ; it-will take motipe of -every move- reserve the living characteristics of each 
ment thaf'effects them ; and will sturdi- - dividual. B 


ly uphold the value and dignity of his of- In order to offer a choice, we have al- 


fice. ‘ 
so made a contract to have copies of the 





Young Ladies and Child 
East Ported ~second street. The Fal! Term commenced 
Oct 1. For full particnJars eend fora cireniar 


| \ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE | 
M*: ve Clark, President, Amherst, Mass. Send tor | 





TERM Q for 18768 TAMBOURINE PLAYER, one of the most 


artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen, 
made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro- | 
cess; the secret of the method being | 
known only to one man in this country. 

Of these pictures we have to repeat, 
they are not chromos, but /jirst class in | 
every respect, worthy to be framed in el- | 
egant style, and graceful for any Fifth | dress 
avenue mansion. 

We propose for a limited time, to pre-| 
sent a copy of one of these pictures to! 
every old or new subscriber not in arre- 
ars who shall send us $2,00. We shall | 
register the names as received, and send 
off the picture promptly. We are ready | 
to give away 


The subscription price of the ScHOOL | 
JouRNAL will be $2,00 including postage. 
This offer is made to those only who 
pay strictlyin advance. We now offer 
to the teachers of the United States the 
largest, ablest, oldest, and in every way 
the best and cheapest weekly educational 
paper published in the world. 


TERMS. 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, IN ADVANCE, $200 


te pig - 10,000 
TEN $17.50 of these beautiful pictures on the terms 
TWENTY “ $34.00 | proposed. Send us your names at once. 


Will all our old subscribers and friends 
moee promptly in the matter. 

Extra copies of these pictures will be 
sold to subscribers past paid at 50 cents | 
éach, as well as to those who join in| 
clubs. 


These terms apply oniy to those who 
send the money direct to this office—not 
to those who subscribe through our a 
gents, who collect $2.00 from each sub- 
scriber. 

The safest way to send money is by 
postal money order or registered letter or 
draft. Money not so sent is at the sen- 
der’s risk. 





ADDRESS 
A. M, Kellogg, 
No. 17 Warren Street, 
New York. 




















wood-cuts of vegetabies and flowers, 
t mm Gerd for BW 5 


Guide 
DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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ith cloth covers 65 cents. 
a or Os MES VICK, Rochester, 





| catalogn 
7 ees SCHOOL, OF PHONOGRAPRHY, »s | 
ihorous Li Row. liza B. Principal. Pupils | 
— =) eek 5 course of lessons in 
Poona netics and Elementary Phonog:aphy, $5.00. 





| 
YORK CONSERV ATO 
Nt : sh 8 sacs RY OF MUSIC, No. 


Brooklyn h, 

Street. 

es “ ya Spee ay from 9 A. M. to 8 
EW YORK HOMCPATHIC MEDICAL CULZEG 
cor. 23d St. and Third Ave. Session ne on 


|= 
N; March 1. For announcem and informa- 
| tion, address J W.Dowling, M.D., Dean, 368 Fifth Ave. 


ACTFIC ‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. Oakland, 
by Be FL 1S August and closes in May. Ad- 
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"S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 62 Bowery 
} cor. Canal St. Bran... 1,275 Broadway. Instrac- 
Shas ov every day and evening. - 





ah Seal ine a St + or enter at 
Pe Indivi truction udents 
| any Tee. Call or send for circular. 8. S. Packard & oe. 


| PRIVATE MUSICAL INSTITUTION FOR SOLO 
Playing on the Piano, Violin 


li crates and’ Saying Haraony and Sight Resting 
late, etc armony an t . 
Prepari es oe Musical Butertsinmente at Pri 

a, tution, from Two to Twelve 


t 1 during Su: 
ain gee any Arrangement 4h tts Lexington ave. NY. 


| WARTHMORE | COLLEGE, | for both sexes, under 


the catalogues addrese the 
| President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa 


i wr ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
City of New York holds two sessions of four months 

each annually, commencing in October and February. 
it publishes THE MEDICAL ECLECTIC, devoted to re- 
form, medicine, genera] science, and literature ; 48 pages ; 
$1.50a year. Specimen copies will be furnished to all 
applicants” Address ROBERT 8. NEWTON, M. D., and 
| ALEXANER WILDER, M. D., Editors, 137 West 47th 
st., New York city. 


wn COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 
St ie 
Ser eatiiannes jer or additional information, ap ation, apply to 
Williamstown, Mass., March, iota ret 
PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE 
Pittsburgh Conservatory of Music. 


E.Lecant Buripincs. E1cut DEPARTMENS. 
| TWENTY-EIGHT TEACHERS. 


| Charges graded to the times, and less than 
| those of any school in the United States 
affording equal advantages and accommada. 
| tions. 

| REV. I. C. PERCHING, D.D., 
PITTsBuRGH, Pa., President. 


Pairs Bosiwess Cou.ece. 
62 Bowery, cor, Canal St. 
( Established 1849.) 

ties. Arithmetic, Classics, Rudi- 
mental and higher English Branches, Writing lessous 
$1.00 per month, Ladies qualified as Bookkeepers and 
Cashiers, day or evening from 9A. M., till 9P. M., 
Mr. Paine, having sold hic uptown College devotes his 
whole time st 62 Bowery. 
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School and College Director. YOUNG AMBRIOA 


PRESS. 


This is not a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and then 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 


A CATCH PENNY 
AFFAIR, 
Where to put money into the 
pockets of the inventor, at the 
expense of the public, bat a genuine printing press, 
from the hands of a practical press builder, alike adapt- 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the genera- 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best. 


= 





| For further particalars of this press, address the pro- 


prietor and mannfacturer, 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
73 Cornhill street, Boston ; 
FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purpeses, 


or 53 Murray et., New Tork 


Novelty Printing Press 
I8 WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 


BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
| Every Descriptien of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 
Card Press| $5. oo. 


er ts 000 AGENTS, Teachers, Stadenta, Men an 
\ omen wanted 


CENTENN fai" 


CAZECTIZER of the UNITED &7HT7ES. 
Shows the oy results of 100 years of Freedom and 
Progress. New and complete, Over 1,000 pages. I! 
-vatrated 

itisa whole Libary. Boston Globe. Nota Larury, 
but a neressite Ocern.—All classes buy at, aad 
ayents mack- from sic0 fo e200 a month 

CP" Wan; Generali A wet in every city of over 30,080. 

Addresa J.C. Met URDY & Co., Phila.. Pa 








~ eell the 





85 ets. Centennial Readings. 85 ets. 


Recitations ahd Dialogues, with a choice 
variety cf other matter in the “ ELocution 
1st’s ANNUAL,” for 1876. 200 pages. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of 35 cents. 

J. W, SHoemaxer & Co., 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONSTANT, EMPLOYMENT. 


Particulars and valuable samples sent the. A ~~ 
me cent return stamp, A. D. Young, Williamsburgh. 


$5, og 2: o$ 20 


82 


29-ly 


—At home, 
wens & 





Samples worth ¢! free 


per day at home 
, Pertiand, Maine 


STINSON & CO 








per week, Patented Novelties and Chromas, 
guaranteed to Male and Female Agents, in 
their a, Cost ay try it 
L, FELTON & 
119 Nassau Sercek New York 


ANTED —Agents for the Sespeatne> iti 
sheets 


Packages in the world. It contains Lb paper, 
15 envelopes, golden Pen, Pen-holder, Pencil, } atent 
Yard Measure, and _—_ of jewelry. Single package 
vith pair of clegant Sleeve Buttons. postpaid 250 This 


seckage has been examined hs pubs publisher a this 








naper, and found, RM, worth the money. Cir 
sulars free 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Rroadway, X ¥ 
a day at home heote wanted. Quai ane 
$i t terms free. TRUE & ©O., Augusta, Maine 
. ’ 
lelies’ “ Critical Speiler.” 


A collection of words frequently misspelled, ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY for advanced classes, examinations 
and test exercises. The convenient Speller published for 


Examinations aod Spelling Matches. 
PRICE, BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & 00,, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, N.Y. 





| Hac Vicar’s Arithmetical Example Cards, 
|FOR DRILL, REVIEW AND TEST EXERCISES 


1000 Examples on Cards, in box, Price, §2,00. 
Teacher’s HMand-Book of Arithmetic. 
Comprising Key to Example Cards, 


And a full exposition of the principles and processes of the 
Sundemental rules of Arithmetic, by M. Mac Vicar, LL.D 


I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
758 BROADWAY, New York, 
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An Egyptian Mummy. 


Our readers will be interested in hearing 
how ancient Egyptians embalmed their 
dead, and how they celebrated their funer- 
als. As soon asany one died, the friends 
of the deceased, particularly the women, 
went through the city, vaising the funeral 
wail. Covering their heads with mud and 
dust, and striking their breasts, they 
uttered exclamations of grief. The period 
of mourning was now commenced, and last- 
ed seventy-two days, during which time the 
wailing was kept up. They also abstained 
from all amusements, and every luxury, 
such as wine, the bath, delicacies of the 
table, and rich clothing. 

The body was immediately sent to the 
undertaker’s, where it was embalmed in 
this way: The interior soft parts, both of 
the head and trunk, were removed, and 
those cavities were filled with myrrh, cassia, 
cinnamon, and other aromantic herbs and 
gums. The body was then plunged in a 
bath of natron (which is something like 
saltpetre), where it remained for seventy- 
two days. At the expiration of that time’ 


a thousand yards have been found wrapped 
aroundasinglemummy. It wasthen placed 


in a pasteboard case, on which were painted | 


(sometimes in water colors, which are still 


as bright as ever) the features of the de- | 


ceased, and various emblems and insrip- | 
tions. The face is always painted red, the 
color used to represent the native Egyptian; 
and I amagine the likeness was not very 
good, as all the mummies look alike—red | 
faces, black eyes, and great rolls of hair at | 
the sides of the face. You must remember 
the outside is pasteboard, the real face 
being inside, covered with many bandages. 
The mummy was now sent to the friends, 
who’stood it up in as elegant an apartment as 
their means would permit, and prayed to it 
for days, and sometimes for months, before 
having the funeral. 

The Egyptians not only mummied peo- 
ple, but also cats, crovodiles, snakes, and* 
many other animals.—Sel. 
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Chronic Grumblers. 


An Eaglish servant once sued an employ- 
er for wages due him to the time he quit. 
“He sets me such funny jobs,” said the 
servant, “such as standing on a gate-post 
to whitewash the moon with a pot of black- 
ing ; at) another time, to fetch a load of 
clouds to litter the horses. He told me the 
other Sunday, when I wanted my dinner, to 
cut a Bath brick into mutton chops, and 
fry them in a four-wheeled wagon at Vish- | 
uvious. Itain’t likely that I can do them | 
conjuration tricks.” Ridiculous as this ap- 
pears, there is a moral to be drawn from it 
It is—work at something. “Better,” said 
Christina of Sweden, “to be doing wrong 
than doing nothing!’" That goes too far, | 
but the strange queen wanted to express | 
her disgust of sloth in the strongest words. 
Whenever business is dull, and hard times 
come, many people complain of a want of | 
confidence more than a want of, work. This | 
complaint becomes chronic, and those who 
grumble the most do the least to bring in- 
dividual confidence up to its healthy point. 
Labor, uniniermitting and wisely directed, 
is a catholicon for nearly all the ills of 
hard times. Work at something, and with 
@ purpose, and the crust of business stag- 
nation will soon begin to show signs of 
breaking. 











A Marvellous Clock. 


A marvellous piece of mechanism has just 
been exhibited in Paris. It is an eight-day 
clock, which chimes the quarters, plays six- 
teen tunes, playing three tunes every 
twelve hours, or at any intervals required. 
The haads go round as follows: one once a 
minute sone once an hour ; one once a week ; 
one onas a month ; one once a year. It shows 
the moam’s age, the rising and the setting of 
the sun, the time of high and low water, 
half ebb, and half flood, and there is a 
curious eontrivance to represent the water, 


which rises ang falls, lifting some ships at 


| comforts of this 1ife. 
receives the highest salary in this country | 


Won peaks. 


high watertide asif they were in motion, and, 
| as itrecedes, leaving them dry on the sands. 
The clock shows the hour of the day, the 
day of the week, the day of the month, the 
month of the year; and in the day of the 
month provision is made for the long and 
the short months. It shows the signs of 
the zodiac; “it strikes or not and chimes or 
pot,as mpy be desired. It has an equation 
table, showing the diffirence between the 
clock and the sun for every day in the year. 





The Vatican. 


The word “ Vatican’’ is often used, but 
many persons do not understand its im- 
port. It may not be amiss to enlighten 

' such of our readers as may be at fault in 
this particular. The term refers to a col- 


| lection of buildings on one of the seven hills 
of Rome, which covers a space of 1,200 feet 

in length and 1,000 feet in breadth. It is 
| built on the spot once occupied by the 
| garden of the cruel Nero. It owes its origin 


to the Bishop of Rome, who, in the early 
part of the sixth century, erected a humble 


| residence on its site. About the year 1160 
it was taken from the bath and swathed in | 
many bandagesof white linen—as manyas | 


Pope Eugenius rebuilt it on a magnificent 
scale. Innocent II., a few years afterwards, 


gave it up as a lodging to Peter Il., King | 


of Arragon. In 1305, Clement V., at the 
instigation‘of the King of France, removed 
the Papal See from Rome to Avignon, while 
the Vatican remained in a condition of ob- 
scurity and neglect for more than seventy 
years. But soon after the return of the 
Pontifical Court to Rome—an event which 
had been so earnestly prayed for by poor 
Petrarch, and which finally took place in 
1876 the Vatican was put into astate of re- 
pair, again enlarged, and it was thence- 
forward considered as the regular palace 
and residence of the Popes, who, one after 
the other, added fresh buildings to it, and 
gradually encircled it with antiquities, 
statues, pictures, and books, until it became 
the richest depository in the world. The 
library of the Vatican was commenced 
1,400 years ago. It contains 40,000 manu- 
scripts, among which are some by Pliny, St. 
Thomas, St. Charles Boromeo, and many 
Hebrew, Syrian, Arabian and Armenian 
Bibles. The whole of the immense build- 
ings composing the Vatican are filled with 
statues found beneath the ruins of ancient 
Rome; with painting by the masters, and 
with curious medals and antiquities of 
almost every description. When it is known 
that there have been exhumed more than 
70,000 statues from the ruined temples and 
palaces of Rome, the reader can form some 
idea of the richness of the Vatican 





The Salaries of New York Olergymen. 


Some of the more distinguished of New | 


York’s clergymen will not suffer the pangs 
of hunger right away if their salaries are 
any indication of their abundance of the 
The preacher who 


is the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
several years past his salary has been 
$20,000 per annum. Besides this, from 
other sources, he swells his salary in the 
neighborhood of $40,000 per annum. His 
salary this year, it will be remembered, 
was raised to $100,000. The Rev. Dr. Jno. 
Hall has a salary of $10,000 gold, per an- 
num, and he also adds to his income by 
writing and lecturing. The Rev. Dr. Hep- 
worth, of the Church of the Disciples, was 
in receipt of a salary of $10,000 until re- 
cently. The Rev. Dr. Storrs, of the Church 
of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, receives a salary 
of $10,000 per annum. He was offered an 
advanced salary by one of the New York 
Congregational churches some time ago, 
but was induced to remain with his old 
charge. The Rev. Dr. Buddington, also one 
of the best known of Brooklyn pastors, re- 
ceives $10,000 per annum. The Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity, receives 
$15,000 per annum. He has two or more 
assistants, who receive from $4,000 per an- 
num to $6,000 each. The senior minister 
at St. Paul’s receives $10,000, and his as- 
sistant $4,000. The Rev. Dr. Weston, for 
many years pastthe pastor of St. John’s 


" Chureb, receives $10,000, and has an agsist- 











ant at $4,000. The pastor who officiates at 
Trinity Chapel also receives $10,000, and 
has one or more assistants. The Rev. Dr. 
Schenck, rector of St. Ann’s, the fashion- 
able Episcopalian church of Brooklyn, re- 
ceives $10,000. - 


What is the life of man? A passing shade 
Upon the changeful mirror of old Time ; 

A sere leaf, long ere autumn comes decayed ; 
A plant or tree that scantily reaches prime; 

A dew-drop of the morning, gone ere noon ; 
A meteor expiring in its fall ; 

A blade of grass that springs to wither soon; 
A dying taper on a darksome pall ; 

The foam upon the torrent’s whirling wave: 
A bird that flutters on a drooping wing; 

A shadowy spectre o’er an open grave; 
A morning-glory’s moments in the spring ; 

A breaking bubble on a rushing stream ; 

A sunset after storm; an erring angel’s dream. 


What is this death we fear? The peaceful close 
Of stormy life—of reckless passion’s sway ; 

The veil that mantles ali our cares and woes; 
The heavenly ending of an earthly day ; 

The crown of time well spent; the portal fair 
Which opes the way to never-ending joy; 

It sets the captive spirit as free as air, 
From all the fetters which on earth annoy. 

What is this death? The sleep the pilgrim takes 
After much weary travail he has known, 

And whence with renovated power he wakes, 
His soul more mighty for its slumber grown ; 

The glorious conquest over human ill ; 

A spirit’s joy which death can never kill. 

e-=s ——— 


Yosemite Valley. 
Yosemite Valley, of which the world has 


| heard so much, is situated on the Merced 


river, in the southern portion of the coun- 
try of Mariposa, 140 miles, a little south- 
east, from San Francisco, but nearly 250 


| miles from that city by any of the traveled 
| routes. 


It is on the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada, midway between its eastern 


| and western base, and in the center of the 
| State, measuring north and south. 
| narrow gorge, about eight miles in length, 


It isa 


from a half toa mile in width, and enclosed 


| in frowning granite walls, rising with 
| almost unbroken and perpendicular faces 
| to the dizzy height of from three thousand 


to six thousand feet above the green and 
quiet vale beneath. From the brows of the 
precipices in several places spring streams 
of water, which in seasons of rains and 
melting snows, form cataracts of beauty 
and magnificence surpassing anything 
known in mountain scenery. 

The valley-bottom is like a floor, the 
Merced river taking up much room as it 
wanders from side to side, apparently in no 
haste to leave. There are broad tracts of 
natural meadow, radiant in springtime with 
a wonderful carpeting of flowers. These 
meadows are separated by belts of trees, 
park-like groves of pines and cedars, black- 
oak and live-oak almost without under- 
growth, and through which one may ride 
unimpeded in all directions. The walls are 
of granite, with an average height of about 
three thousand feet ; in some places nearly 


| vertical, and with very little debris at the 


base ; in others a pine-covered slope leads 
us to gigantic towers, spires, or sharp cut 
There are now no fewer than five 
trails over which a beast of burden may 
climb in or out of the valley; anda man, 


| sure-footed, cool-headed, and strong, may 


find a dozen places where he éould, with 
real danger, scale those impassable bar- 


| riers. The general color of the rocks is 


monotonous, varying from a bluish gray to 
an ochre, that, in full sun-light, is almost 
creamy in tint.—Appletons’ Journal. 
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Spanish Grais.—Spanish poor girls (and 
rich girls also) offer a marked contrast to 
their English sisters—so says a Spanish 
paper. Itis a matter of simple honor with 
them—brave, loving, generous, passionate 
creatures as they are—never, having once 


| won a man’s heart, to throw it away. Come 


what may, your Spanish girl will never for- 
sake, never betray you; you have suffered 
for her, waited for her; she will suffer for 


| you, will wait for you; never will she be- 


tray you, lie to you, throw you over, never! 
And so, the poorest who has 
“given her troth” will wait for years and 
years, until he who owns aud holds her 
pledge shall return from the wars.—Temple 
Bar. : : 
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How to Save. 

The way to save is to begin with litile 
matters, and to begin at once. No one ever 
made his way from poverty to riches who 
scorned economy in small things, and could 
| not comprehend the value of a single cent. 
| The poor man who could get ahead pecuni- 
| arily must learn that to save cent after 
| cent—one at a time, if he can do no more— 
| till he gets a hundred of them, and so has 
a dollar, is a wise and noble thing for him 
| to do. Having thus actually saved his first 
| dollar, he will have acquired with it a 
| power of self-denial and a tenacity of pur- 
| pose which will enable him to save one dol- 
| lar after another until he gets a hundred : 
; and then he can save on indefinitely, and 
_ become independent in fortune. “ But,” says 
| Some one who has lived all his life without 
saving, “ how am I to save! My habits are 
| fixed. How can I learn to lay by something 
for old age?” You must do as to money 
matters what a certain ancient school of 
| philosophers did as to morals. These old 
sages used, every night, to review their ac- 
| tions for the day, and see what they ought 
not to have done that they had done, and 
| what they might have done better of the 
| things which it had been necessary for 
| them todo. So, too, must you every night 
review the actions of the day, and see what 
you have spent that you eught not to have 
spent, and how you might have got more 
economically what it was necessary for you 
to obtain. Any one who faithfully makes 
such a review of his expenditures will be 
apt to discover many opportunities for re- 
trenchment and reform; and then, if he 
| will, he can at once begin to save, and may 
| acquire economical habits which will secure 
| his future prosperity. 








The Dominant Tongue. 

It remains for science to choose some 
modern and living language which shall be 
its vehicle by preference, and in which its 
literature shall be mainly stored away, says 
the World. M. de Candolle argues that 
English must be this language. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
French, the language of polite society, 
began to succeed Latin as the vehicle of 
scientific communication. It was simple 
and clear, and the French were the contrall- 
ing people of the Continent in arms, man- 
ners and literature. But since then, as 
De Candolle says “the scientific centre of 
gravity has advanced from the south to- 
wards the north,” and the chances are in 
favor of the English, because it is com- 
posite language, containing an equal 
measure of German and Latin words; it is 
spoken by a large part of civilized man- 
kind, and it is grammatically simple, clear, 
strong and flexible. As a compromise 
tongue between German and Latin, it 
ought to be the half-way and meeting 
point of the naturally hostile Latin and 
German races, while not unattractive to 
the Slavonic races. As a growing tongue @ 
it is sure to outstrip any other in the race 
for control of numbers of population. Eng- 
lish is already spoken by 100,000,000 per- 
sons in collected bodies, and among whom 
it is the dominant and permanent tongue. 
German is spoken by scarcely 70,000,000 ; 
French by not to exceed 40,000,000; and 
Spanish and Italia by nearly the same 
number. In Germany population doubles 
once in a hundred years; in southern Eu- 
rope and France once in one hundred and 
fifty years ; in England once in fifty years ; 
in the United States and British colonies 
once in twenty-five years. A century. 
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TO OUR BEADERS. | 

We have examined Mrs. G.M. Boardman’ °) 
Pexny Sones for Public Schools and cin) 
commend them most heartily to the teachers. | 
Write to her for samples at Melrose Mass. 


Mrs. Sana B. Cuask, designs to give a 
lecture in Chickering Hall during this month 
to Gentlemen only on the subject of Man as 
a lover and a Husband, or Typical Manhood. 
These are commended by the Press and the 
Clergy. 

The house of HapLEY Bros. & KANE 
Chicago though only two years in the busi- 
ness is looming up as one of the leading 
houses in the U. S., in their line—school 
furniture and supplies. Our readers have no- 
ticed their advertisement in our columns of 
several articles which they control, and, for 
which they claim superior excellence. And 
they intend to arrange to use the columns of 
this paper to bring them steadily before the 
teachers of the east as well as the west. 
The results of their advertising ,with it has 


already brought profit. 
TO ORGAN STUDENTS. 


CLARKE's 
IMPROVED SCHOOL 


“4R ron one 


The only work in which explanations are 
given of the nature and compass of the 
different Stops, and of the manner 
of combining them. 


BY 
HUCH A. CLARKE, 
Proressor oF Music amp Harmony IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Author of “Clarke's Now ‘Method for the Piano- Forte.” 
Just issued. | Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


Lee’ & Walker, °**eiestipus.” 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
{" The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 


303—404—170-35:, 
been assumed by other Makers, we desire to 
caution the public in reepect to said imitations, 


JOSEPH CIILLOT & SONS, 


,91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Soir Acamt, 

$250 A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
our Grand Combination Pro- 

spectas, representing 

150 DISTINCT BOOKS 

wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 

single books fail, Also Agents wanted on our Mag- 

miucent Family Bibles. Superior toall others. 


sats our Complete Bible tye ayy with 
iastrations ese Books beat 

















-— 4 Address 
JOHN E. zo, Publishers, Phila. Pa. 
A CARD. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES! 
One doz. Views 175 7m = 
one en bon ten a Views f 
cents. All both American and Foreign. Whole 
sale and retail. Address, 
J.C. HENRY & CO., 
Glens’ Falls, N. ¥. 
JOURNALISM 


AUTHORSHIP. 








Something ounnte nee 
[ACENTS i a wad i + 
WANTED GENTS. Address Address B. 8. F.Co., 230 





Books of Piano and 
ORGAN MUSIC. 


The Best Pieces in existence 





Bound in convenient form | 
Sold at a low price. 
Cems of Strauss. 250 pages. 
i Pianist’s Album. 220 pages. 

Piano at Home. 250 pages. 

Piano Duets. 
Pianoforte Gems. 216 dages 
Home Circle, Vol |. 216 pages. * 
Home Circle, Vol. Il. 250 pages. 
Organathome. 180. pages. 
usical Treasure. 200 pages. 
Part Vocal Music. 
The above are all uniform in style, pore 
Sheet Music size, very densely most 
valuable instrumenta) music, and ay per book in 
Boards, $2,50. in Cloth, $3,00. Sold everywhere 
Either beok sent, | os for Retail 
ce. 


fOLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


c. , Ditson & Co., 


aX, 
New York: 


10 Per Cent Net. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Cow Bonds. 

Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed of the 

value ascertained by PERSONAL INSPECTION. In mamy 

years business, have never lost adollar‘ We pay the 

Terssesl premnptty, semi-annually, in New York. No 

customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
hardest time 


Full 


J.E. Ditson & Co., 
to Ler & WALKER, 
Phila. 








even during the that Kaneas is likely to 

see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for partic- 
ulars. References in ev sry State in the Union. 
J. B, WATKINS & CO., 

LawRence, Kansas, 
ta Collections th ughout the West a specialty. 


ABeautiful Gift Book! 


ILLUSTRATED} 


RAMBLES IN BIBLE LANDS. 

By Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., 
Sixty Lance ENGRAVINGS. 
HANDSOMELY BounD IN CLOTH. 

Price $2,50. . . . Gilt Edges. $3.00. 
Just Published, and for Sale by 

The American Sunday School Union. 

1122 Chesnut St. Philadelphia. 


E.N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


190 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O., 

Are authorized to contract for advertising in 

Bthis paper. = 

Estimates furnished free. 
Cireular. 


PENNY SONGS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The most popular Songs of the day. New melodies 
issued every mouth. 
Full sets 25 cts. Samples 10 cts. 
ADDRESS 
Mrs. G. N. Boarpmay, 
Melrose, Mass 


TEACHER 


Seeking PROFITABLE EM- 
PLOYMENT 

Should address the Editor at once. Sever- 
al more good agents for the ScHoo. Jour- 
NAL can find paying employment; and we 
mean what we say by the word paying. 
There are hundreds of teachers who want 
this paper, and who will have no other. 
They will receive you cordially and not treat 
you as book agents but as friends. The New 
Yorx ScHoot JouRNAL has friends where 
it is taken and makes friends when it is in- 
troduced. Write then to us you who are 
out of employment. Enter on the work with 
faith and not fear, and you will meet with 
meaea | scores and earn good pay. Let, therefore, 
every teacher who wants to make] some 
money writc to‘us. 

Amos M. Ke.ioae. 
17 Warren St. 
N. Y. 


WANTED 


A young man to act as Reporter and Canvasser. Ad- 





Send for a 














‘ALUABLE RECEIPTS. Needed imevery FAM- 
AO AES ca. to Farrell-Co,Wareburgh, BY 





GOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. | 





It calls into direct action all the 
muscles 1p the upper part of the 
body, and chiefly those which | 
are generally neglected by per 
sons It | 





of sedentary habits. | 
corrects the stooping re so 
frequently noticed in young 
persons, and imparts a uniform 

orting the spinal colamn | 
dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 
the chest, a and liver complaints, etc., 
the most gratifying results It is 
strongest man or the weakest child, 
the 


Tron, 
is admirably adapted to use of invalids and con valeseents, | 
where gentle exercise is desirable. To ladies and children 
, the -—— will be found of the most invigorating 
character. It is highly recommended by leadin phyaieians | 
and all those who have made the suliject "of physical exercise | 
—— PRICE LIst 
4 to 6 years, $1.00. No.2 Por Children 


No. 4. For 


or Children 
6108 8110. No. 3. For Children 8 to 10, $1.90 


Children Pe 30. No.5. For Ladies and Children 4 yo | 
and . $i No.6. For Gentlemen of moderate stre 
} ee} No. 7, $2.00. te set of seven, $9.00. No 

with s to attach to the wall or floor 
Two of make a Complete Gymnas | 


sium. Sent post-paid a receipt of price. Address, 
@OODYEAR RUBBER CURLER CO., 
697 Broadway, New York. 


GOTHIC, FURNACE 





AUT) UE 


| 
| 


TTL MERLE 


COLON. 
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éC 
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For warming Schools, Churches and Dwellings,—uses | 
coalor wood. It combines many improvements in 
Heatine and VENTILATING, Smupiicrry, Ease oF MAN- 
AGEMENT, DURABILITY, PowrRr, FREEDOM FROM Gas. 
Reiter to Public Schools, Astoria, L.1I. Richmond 
Hill, L. I. St. Peters School, N. Y.—seating 800 chil- 
dren, using only 21 tons ef coal for the winter.—St. 
Barnabas Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥Y.—Christ 
Church, Middle Haddam, Ct. heated es Stons of 
coal for the winter, in use 14 years.-Rutus G. Beards- 
lee of the Board of Education, New York, 47 W. 55th 


St. and others. 
Send for book. 


a 
ad Alex. M. Lesley, | 
226 West 23rd St. NEW YORK. 


DNECENCY-HEALTH-ECONO- 
MY-COMFORT. 








ure 

® the ice, snow, mud, slush, storm or wind about a 

— vy, or to impertect sewerage, obstructed 

ffensive odors of the city water closet, by 
and CHEAPEST 


| 





Handsome, Durable, Odorless. 


Latest,  Sienaplent Eeprovenents. | 
r.& CAN MANAGE IT. 

The Earth system only, will rid us of the thousand- 
year-old privy abomination ; but we have s great con- 
venience, which can be in A in city 
or country to good «advantage 


The$5& Water Closet. 


A pint ot water makes it perfectly odorless with ca- | 
pacity for 14 persons 1 day. Safe for1 4 days 
without »ffence. Positively Practical, Porta- 
ble, Popular. Just the thing for stormy days, | 
dark nights, and four oclock in the @ morning. 

Send stamp for Tes and , to 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co. 
36 DEY 8ST., SEW YORK. & 
A BEAUTIFUL SET OF CON. 
TINUOUS GUMTEETH, $10. 


On Improved Whalebone Rubber—the most comfortable 
material worn. Warranted equal 











Gress Newspaper Box 12, New York PotsOffice. 


pm fillings, $3.00. Durable Platina 
ase Ste | 
tute forbest exhibited at the 
in 1887. Extracting with gas, $1 

“NEW YORK DENTAL BR ” | 
Bet, 16th and 17th Sts, .%. | 


262 Sixth Ave, 
1851, 





A oultable Brush, TS ets. 


Adamantine Hardnesss, Exquisite Marking Firish, 
Enduring Blac} d Smooth, very eary te Crase, 
remains Blac k. 


rin 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epuca- 
tion do well with it, 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and 
persons with common skill can make & perfect black 
board, upon any smooth sur‘ace, which will be free 


from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 


iN, Y. SILICATE BOOKSLATE C0., 
“> 491 Fulton Strect. 


| PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 


Taken all sizesan styles. 


HGpuv No. 256 


Bowery. 


Cartes de Visite and Imperial Cartes 
Finely retouched at sobuees prices. Copying of all kinds 
one 








ESTARLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, . 


‘Manufacturers of School Furniture, 


Charch Farniture, 
Sunday-School 
and 
Lecture Room 

SETTEES, 
CHAIRS, &e, 





Catalogne containing illustrations of school requi- 
sites, sent on application with stamp 


26 Grove Street, New 


A eharming, Seri 


~ 
York, 


ure -teacbing =, 
home circle, founded om Buble h 


wenn PLAGUES sie 


cler gyman 
Each ctep im Une pr gress 
typical of the He w Bondage. 
Games, with forty trated earde 
for 50 cents. Special terns 
schools, Fairs, and Arents <0, 
Tenwias Games” of American History and 
Biography for 100 Years; © new 
games ; o etorehouse of tun and —_—— 
cards, in « Patent Box hi , Deen, 
yy woth mailed for Ome Dol 


ot 5 TREAT. Pub, 05 Bway, ¥. T. 


“NO FRIENDLY » VOIUE 10 GREET ME.” 
Rong ont om rus by the popular composer, H. P. 
Dans enntifnl song, although new, is already a 
great mB 4 Every one wishing something new or 
really beautiful should send for a copy 

Mailed (free of pose age) for 35 cents, by W. H. BONER 
& a Music Publishers, 1102 Chestnut strect, Philadel- 
vhia, Pa 


Ss. STINER & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Q YSTERS & CLAMS, 


t PICKLED OR PLAIN, 
lh a any Quantity, and at all Times in their Season, 


3 & 4 Washington Fish Market, 


NEW YORE. 












the game is 


Four 











JOSEPH F. GRAHAM, 
BOOTS 4 SHOES 





x in 
& ro 
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Manufactures Wire Screwed Shoes, warran- 
ted the best article in the market. Also, 


Gents’, Ladies and Children’s Boots, Shoes, 
and Rubbers. ‘ 


206 & 208 Greenwhich Street, 
New York 


Corner Vesey Street, 
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( What our Readers Say.’ 


al 


I like itstone much and think in its pres- 
ent form it will prove an acceptable and val- 
uable auxilliary in the cause of education. 
I heartily recommend the JOURNAL to all 


teachers, 
Henry KIDDLe. 
Supt. of Schools N. Y. City. 


/ Yt deserves the praise and support of the 


Mrs. J. T. BENEDICT’s 


BOARDING. AND GAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 





THE COURSE OF STUDY includes all the branches requisite f 
snd Physical education ol Keno Ldhon. equisite for the Moral, Mental, 
A OURSE is adapted for children from four to nine f 
THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary femddaantal Wewnchen nt an 
er Pe poe 
E COLLEGIATE COURSE of four years includes the b i 
nighest Collegiate Institutions fot the Sdeauiion of Young anise etrie potter 





profession, because it has invariably defended 
the dignity of the teacher as indicated by 
the compensation he received, In other 
words, it has been the consistent advocate of | 
the teacher and the opponent of all reduc- | 
tion of salaries. For this as well as for other | 
reasons, it should receive the support of all 
the teachers of New York. THom/s8 HUNTER. 

we President of Normal College. 


Amos M. KELLOGG, Esq. 

Dear Sir :—I desire to say to you, that I re- 
gard your Scoot JOURNAL of great im- 
pertance to the cause of education in our Pub- 
lic Schools. I am sure every teacher would 
derive great benefit from its perusal, and no 
Trustee should be without it, 

} 

| 





Respectfully Yours, 
Joun F. TRow. 


A.M. KELLOGe:— 
In reply to your note, I | 


would state that I have been a constant 

reader of the JouRNaL for years, and hope | 
that every teacher in the city will take it, nor | 
do I see how they can well get along with- | 


out it. 
H. B. PERKINS. 

Inspector of the 7th Scheol District. | 
I read with much interest the NEw York | 
ScHoo. JouRNAL and desire to express my | 
high appreciation of its merits, and to recom- | 
mend it to all the teachers in my district. 
In these days teachers cannot afferd to be | 


without a first class School Journal. 
CasPER G. BROWER. 
Commissioner for Westchester County, N. Y. 


Permit me to express my admiration of | 
your paper. Itis able, fresh, lively and | 
practical, and in every way an honor to the | 

1 


cause it represents. 
EDWARD BROOKS. 
Principal of Millersville. Pa, Normal School. 


Prof A, M. Kellogg. 

My Dear Sir. 
I read the 
with pleasure. 


New YOrK , 
ScHoo. JOURNAL You are 
p 


doing an excellent work for the teachers and 


deserve their hearty support,and | cheerfuly | 


enclose my subscription. 


Yours most truly 


W. F. PHELPs. 
Principal Norma! School, Winona, Minn. 


+ 1am pleased with the paper, as you know, 
1 have read it ever since it was started, and 
am gratified that Mr. Kellogg is at its helm. 
With your long experience you are just the 
person, we should think toconduct it. May | 
you prosper, R, PETERSON. 


I send you eleven subscribers, in addition 
tomy own’ That shows what we think of | 
the N. Y. ScHoon JOURNAL. R.8. 





I will see that you have a good list from | 
my floor, in fact they all willtake it, I can | 


safely say. 
fn! sia No* 
. 8. No.— 


The JouRNAL is to my mind an excellent | 
paper, it isa benefit to me, long though I | 
have been in theschool-room. Continue it 
and send in your bill. 


Buffalo N. Y. | 


We of Grammar School No. — like it very 
much. There will bea full list from this | 


quarter, anc. I hope all will ieee well, | 


It is not surpassed by any other Journal. 
My only regret is that it is not in the hands 


teacher in the land, 
mire: roman W. D. RB. 


Ts SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete in 


A POST GRADUATE COURSE, for Young Ladies who continu i ing i 
the direction of History, the highe pedathematics. Languages, Uleeemane, Sek ere 

The facilities. furnished for the acquirement ot Modern Languages are unsurpassed 

Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting. f 

COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other 
eminent scholars, on Ethics, History, Literature, Science and Art. ; ‘ 

For instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per ann 
from $60 to $225 ; for Family’Pupils, Board anc Tuition, $800. 

The current year begins October 1st. 

I take great pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict as an instructor 
and guide to young ladies, Her views of education I consider most just, while her large 
experience has given them Fo owonye form, Her sound judgment, her well-furnisheé 
mind, her conscientious faithfulness, and her patient industry are the highest attributes 
of the teacher, « . HOWARD CROSBY 

Reference is made also to Rev. William Taylor, D.D., New York : Rev. Ch ¢ 
Robinson, D.D., New York ; Rev. John Worceser D.D., Burlington, Vt. ; A. S. Hatch 
Esq., New York Cit 7; L. M. Bates, Esq. ; J. M. Williams, Esq., Chicago, Ill. ; 

.Jersey City. N. J.; Walter Carter, Esa.. of Carter & Bros., New York. 


: JUST PUBLISHED. 


RIDPATH'S SCHOOL HISTORY, 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable 
work, Among its many distinctive excellencies are the unity, accuracy and 
brilliancy of the Narrative; its freedom from prejudice and partiality; the 
elegance, beauty and originality of the Style; and its superb Illustrations. These 
consist of beautifully colored chronological charts, applying the objective 
method to the study of History; a series of progressive maps, showing the 
territorial growth and changes of the country; numerous topographical diagrams, 
and over forty first-class portraits of the most distinguished characters wh« have 
figured in our history. 

Scores of able critics have congratulated the author on his signal success 
in adapting the work to the need of both teacher and student. Price, $1.75. 
Copies for examination to teachers and school officers on receipt of half price. 
Specimen pages sent free on application. 

JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


1003 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY, 


CLINTON, WN. Y. 
JOHN C. GALLUP, A.M., M.D., Prrxcrpat. ; 


The ultimate aim of this institution will be, with God’s blessing, to educate the true 
Christian woman. The course of study is varied, thorough and complete, including 
every branch requisite for the attainment of a high degree of eulture. The Bible is 
studied regularly through the entire course, and by the whole school. 

The charge per year, for board and tuition, 1s $300 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. SECOND YKAR OF 


Pr hy AL 
Spiciest of the educationals. Sample free. Subscription one dollar. With the New York 
ScHoo. JOURNAL, $3.00 for both. Address A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 118 William St. N.Y. 


THH NATIONAL SERIKS. 


‘ 
um are, for Day Pupils, 






































every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excelleht, and the most universal) 
pular Series of School and College Text-Books ever issued le publishing 
ncludes among others the following : on _— 


Standard Books of National Series. 

Parker & Watson's National Readers. 
Parker & Wateon’s National Spellers, 
Monteith & McNally’s es 
Davies’ Complete 
Clark's Grammars. 
Emma W! ‘s Histories. 
Beers’ Round-hand Penmanship. 
— Sona Philosophy. é , 

arvie’s ology we of Health. 
Porter’s Chemistries. 
Wood's Botanies 
Cleveland's Com of Literature 
Pujol’s French ae. 
Chapman's American Drawing. 


The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 30 vols., headed by Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND Prick Last of all A. 8. Barnes & Co.’ ications 

be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for “i Nass = 
The “NATIONAL TEACHERS’ MONTHLY” commands in its editor and contri 

best professional talent the country affords. Subscription, $1.00 per oneute. Samples a 


Ten Cents. ; 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, ; 
112 & 113 Wiiliam Street, 113 & 115 State Street, ~ 11? Camp 


t 


Newest Books of National Series. 











Street 


NEW 
'T’ext-Books for1875 


Ist. 
PROF. EDW. OLNEY’S ARITHMETICS. 


The Whole Series will be in Three Books. 


lst. THE PICTORIAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
150 pages, S5cts. 


24. THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, 


With 308 Cc all that ie usually 
cmbsaced in our Peaotical . ‘These books are 
on an entirely new and original plan, and are copiously 
illustrated, - : - . . - SScts, 
3d. THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. (In press.) 


The first two books of the series (which are quite 
———- for a common-school course) will be published 
une. 
The wonderful success of Prof. Olmey’s , Geo. 
ometry, and Calculus have the educa 
expect un attractive in 
his new series of Arithmetics, in this will not be 
disappointed. 
There is a 
United Staies thet not 
thematical tooks. 


THEIR SUCCESS HAS BEEN MARVELOUS. 
A sample set of Olney's of Ari- 


Primary and 
etic, for examination, will be sent to any Teacher on 
receipt of 50 cents, which will just about pay the postage. 


or Normal School in the 
some of Prof. Olney's ma. 


2d. 


OLNEY’S INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. 


The best book for Beginners ever published. One \vl. 
12mo., tinted paper, $1.00. 


3d. 
Benson J. Lossing’s New Outline History of 
the United States. 


For Graded and Private Schools. The most copiously 
illustrated 


SCHOOL HISTORY 
ever published. Pfice $1.25. 


4th. 


Shaws New History of English and American 
Literature. 


Prepared for school-roem use by 


Prof. TRUMAN J. BACKUS, 
of Vassar Female College. In large, clear type. 
Price $1.50. 


Shaw's Specimens of American Literature and Literary 
Reader. 


Prepared by 
Prof. BENJ. N. MARTIN, N. Y. University. (Teac- 
company the New History.) Price $1.50. 


5th. 
Hooker's New Physiology, 
Revised and corrected by 


Prof. J. A. SEWALL, of Dlinois State 
Normal School. Elegantly illus- 
trated and printed on tinted 
paper. Price $1.60. 


6th. 


A Treatise on Plain and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry. 


By Prof. C.F. R. BELLOWS, of Michigan 
State Normal School. Price $1.50, 


7th. 
‘Colton’s New Series of Geographies. 


The whole subject in two booke. 
———— ve just been added to the 
Semen. Dehert 
which are three full sets: Study, Railroad, and 
Reference. 


— 
r 


We ers Falta! Bannon," an" faeonty ‘Mora: 
sophy ;’” also Dx, Josern Havens ee a 
Moral Philosophy” and President Horxins’s “ Moral 

of halt 


vaples cnn tee onteataabiael By ialyt 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








AFTER SEVEN CENTURIES. 


The India correspondence’ 6f the 
London Times says :— 

An event of some importance re 
cently occurred in connection with 
the Temple of Juggernaut. Through- 
out the whole of the empire there is 
no shrine so sacred as Pooree, and no 
spot where a devout Hindoo would 
rather die that beneath this great 
fane. The temple, which cost half a 
million sterling of the money of our 
times, is literally black with age. 
The storms of nearly seven centuries, 
which are often so violent in the Bay 
of Bengal, have produced little im- 
pression upon it, and until a few 
weeks ago it seemed as likely to re- 
main as many centuries more. Many 
ofthe large temples in the province 
are now in ruins, but they have not 
fallen through the wear and tear of 
time. A silent but effectual power 
hasbeen the cause ofthis destruction. 

The seeds of the peepul and banyan 
trees have got into the foundations. 
These have taken root; the sapling 
has forced its.. way through the fis- 
sures of the stones, and in process of 
years the whole fabric has been loos- 
ened and eventually brought down, and 
it seems probable that the Temple of 
Juggernaut wiil share the same fate. 
At the late car festivals, as soon as 
the idols had been taken from their 
thrones for their annual excursion, 
several large stones from the inner 
roof fell. om the platform. Had they 
fallen afew minutes earlier the ido® 
would have been shattered to atoms, 
and in all probability there would 
have been a great loss of life. The 
resident magistrate applied to the 
Governor for an engineer to inspect 
the damage. This was found to be a 
very difficult task, as the temple is so 
dark, There are no apertures for the 
light; five or six lights are kept burn- 
in the daytime; and even with these 
nothing: is visible but the idols. It is 
but very rarely that temples are re- 
paired, and the sound of the chisel 
and the hammer on the top of this 
great temple will do more to weaken 
the faith of the Hindoo in Juggernaut 
than anything that has occurred in 
the prese tion. There will be 
no lack of money for any estimate, as 
the priestsare very wealthy, and the 
annual income of the temple is said 
toamount to £68,000. The question 
which is agitating all priests is what 
isto be done with the idols while the 
repairs are being made. The officers 
ofthe temple are most anxiots to have 
the idols restored to their thrones. 
They propose that an inner ceiling of 
wood shall be made to protect the 
idols and the worshippers; but there 
would be $6 much danger should there 
be another fall of stones that the 
Rajah will not consent.- 





A rag’ gatherer who died lately at 
Cannes, in the south of France, lefta 
fortune of 400,000 francs. On the day 
of his death he sent fora notary, for 
the purpose of making his will, but 
died before it could be drawn up. 


The San Francisco Bulletin bemoans 
the use of narrow carriage tires, which 
are rutting their streets badly, and 
points longingly to Paris, where tires 
are taxed, the narrowest paying the 
largest license and the widest almost 
nothing. 


B. F. Allen, the eminent Iowa bank- 


“homestead,” he retains (under 
statue, is worth $300,009. » 























PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other, 


“Hear: for I will speak of excelient tiings.’’ 





FOR 
Injuries > => or Beast, ralls, 


ruises, 
Strains, Sprains, Contusions, L:s- 
ons. 
Fractures, Cuts, Lacerated or 
nei Wounds. 
Swellings, Burns, Sealds, Sun- 
Bleedin tans 8 
g@ Lungs or Spitting of 
losd, ee 
Nose Bleed, and Bleeding Gums 
or Teeth. 
Vomiting of Bleed and Bloody 
anges. 
Piles—Dieeding Piles, Blind Piles, 
(Infallible). 
Toothache, E . Neuralgia, 
Swelled Face. 
Bheumatism, RheumaticSwell- 
ing or Soreness. 
Stiffness or Soreness, Lumbago, 
Sore Throat or Quinsy, Inflamed 
Tonsils. 


PONDS 
EXTRACT 


Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 


Sore or Inflamied Eyes or Eye-lids. 

h, ——-* Diarrhea, 
ysentery. - 

Sore Nipples Inflamed Breast. 

Painful or too Profuse Monthlies. 

Milk Leg, be ay Disease and 





and coriations 
bed Fetante or Adults 
PEOPLE’S Varicose ee ele 
REMEDY . Uleers, Old om, 5 Internal Ulcer- 
a 
FOR Boils, Carbuncies, Tumors, Hot 
Swellings. 
EXTERNAL | Corms and Bumons, Chafed or 
Sore Feet. 
eo F see Whitlow, Frosted Lime 
1 i A 
INTERNAL xt, ee gota: 
osquito Bites, Insect Stings, 
USE. Chapped Hands. 





POND’S EXTRACT is for sale by all First-class 
and recommended by all Druggists, 
~ and everybody who has ever 
u i 
con: History and Uses free 
Peng ty eget Dame 


ND’S EXTRACT CO. 


New York an? 





GIVEN AWAY 


To every reader of the Family Journal. 


“Centennial America,” 
A $10 Tinted Engraving, Size 22x28, 


Our Large and Beautiful Tinted Engraving, 
containing over 200 Historical Views and Por- 
traits of leading events and from 
the landing of Columbus to the present time, 
including a i and perfect view of the 
Centennial Buildings in Fairmount Park at 
Phil, will be given to the Readers of Our 
Great Literary and Fashion , the Wi 
Family Journal, containing Three 
continued Stories, together with short sketches 
and a large amount of miscellaneous reading. 
Sent four months on trial, i ing the En- 
graving, post paid for $1.00. Any Newsdealer 


gravin 
Family Jovrnal, 298 Broaiway, SE 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
J. HARBACH, 433 


PORTER 


ANTERNS 





THEO 


\\) iS 


—_ 

















A PREPARATION FOR THE BLOOD 





There never was a time when a safe and 
powerful Blood Depurent, capable of thorough- 
ly purifying and renovating that important 
fluid, was more imperatively needed than now, 
Scrofula and other terrible diseases of the flesh 
the glands, and the skin are every-where on 
the increase, and the ordinary modes of treat- 
ment are utterly powerless to arrest them. 
Physicians exhaust their lists of so-called spe- 
cifics in vain in the endeavor to check these 
scourges of mankind; but, fortunately, when 
their skill has been baffled, a sovereign remedy 
yet remains. Scovill’s Blood and Liver 
Syrup meets the exigency. Ulcers and erup- 
tive diseases of the most virulent nature are 
permanently expelled from the system by its 
use. A combination of vegetable extracts, which | 
no taint in the blood, whether casual or trans- 
mitted, can resist, gives it absolute control over 
all disorders arising from this cause. 

The two most curative agents in this 
wonderful disinfectant and invigorant are 
SARSAPARILLA and STILLINGIA, both well 
known to medical men and pharmacopolists | 
as antidotes to poison in the veins which pro. | 
duces and perpetuates all flesh-consuming, | 
bone-destroying, and obstinate glandular and 
cutaneous distempers. But, although these 
admirable vegetable antiseptics have long fig- 
ured in the materia medica, the beneficent op- 
eration of these concentrated extracts, when 
united in one medicine, was never dreamed of 
by the profession until it was demonstrated in 
the effects of the Bleed and Liver 
Syrup. 





HALE’S 
Howey or Horenounn ano Tar 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Covens, Cotps, Ivrivenza, Hoarsz- 
wess, Dirricutt BREATHING, aND: 

ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT,+ 

BRoncniaL Tuses, AND Lunos, 
LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. 

This infallible remedy is composed of 
the Howey of the plant Horehound, in 
chemical union with TaB-BaLM, extract- 
ed from the Lirg Prixcrete of the 
fomst tree Asres Batsamea. or Balm 
of Gilead. ~ 

The Honey of Horehound soormrs 
AND SCATTERS all irritations and inflam- 
mations, and the Tar-Balm CLEANSES 
AND HeEaxs the throat and air 
leading to Ge lungs. Five snes 
ingredients keep the organs cool, moist, 
and in bealthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you froma trying this great 
medicine of a famous doctor, who bas 
saved thousands of lives by it in his 
lange pet practice. 


Among the maladies for which we era —The Tar Balm has no BaD 
TASTE or smell. 


warranted, by an immense mass of evidence PRICES, 50 CENTs AXD $1 PER BOTTLE, ;* 
in recommending the Blood and Liver + Great saving to bay large size, . 





UPHAM’S 


FRECKLE, TAN, AND PIMPLE : 
BANISHER. . 


A few applications of this preparation wil! 
remove Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or 
Blotches on the Face and render the complex 


Syrup as an unrivaled remedy may be nam. Bold by all Druggists. ‘ 

ed Scrofula or King’s Evil, White Swellings “Pike’s Toothache Drops” 

tre or Swelled Neck, Tumor, Carbuncle, Sait 

Rheum, Heart Disease, and every variety of E DEY’S 

Exfoliations, Rashes, etc., with which the skin | CARBOLIC TROCHES 

and fleshy fiber of the human species are liable | 4 
| the Carbolic Acid of which the Troches are in part com- 

posed acting as a HEALING AGENT and curin-al! form 

| glottis 
a specialty for Horseness,the Cleansing power of the 
| tions of Mucous Matter, Phiegm, etc., and restoring a 
| healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 


Erysipelas, Chronic Sores, Abceas, Cancer, Goi- eure in 1 minute. 
Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Boils, Humors | 
to be infested, | A Specialty for Sore Throat, 
| of ulcerated and inflamed surfaces of the larynx and epi- 
| Carbolic Acid tending to expel al) collections and forma- 
throat and windpipe 


EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely re- 


7 - ‘ lied on as a preventive in all cases of Small Pox, Vario- 
ion clear and fair. For softening and beautify. | joid, etc. A specialty for Common ( olds, Coughs, and ail 
ing the skin it has no equal. disorders of the Throat, Chest, and Lungs 


Price 50 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid for 
75 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO, 
Wholesale Agents, 8 and 9 College Place,N.Y- 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Price 25 Cents per Bottle. 





| HENRY’S,.. 














Yorture Instantly Allayed. | INSECT POWDER 
|\ALL INSECT LIFE 
INDI AN VEGET ABLE | c -y . rs oy . iio 
3 E SHOT. 
TOOTHACHE ANODYNE. ix | 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. | Tit LUNGS Cuma Cousie, coment one 
| Sumption, and all diseases of the Throat and 
For Rheumatism, Neuralgia Cramps, Colic, Diarrhes | ANODYNE cures in one MINUTE 
Praise, Cuiblaing Brest Biten Sealing seas ¢ | -. TASTELESS MEDICINES. 
cs tenet tee meteors Cabanas | aie Sara 
. Por everywhere. ice 25 cents, 50 cents, 


Dr. Townsley’s IS AN INFALLIBLE DESTROYER OF 
IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the Medicat 
’ | 
DR. BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA, | Chest. Dr, TOWNSLEY’S TOOTHACHE 
Joints, and all painful adecti of the body, we Castor Oil and any other nauseous medicines, crn be 
and $1 per bottle. 








| _-B. 8. BERGEN’S 
HENRY'S CAMPHOR ICE, | Steam Carpet - Cleaning 


WORKS. 
for Chapped Hands, Chafed Skin, etc. 241 ro 247 E. FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, 
A Most RELIABLE PREPARATION 


(Bet 24 and 3d aves.), NEW YORK. 
P 25 wen by mail or eiante poonetly atntng 


wo. action given 
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NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE, 


: . “Time is Money!” | 
ccurateandreliable 


THIRTY 


A 


Hour Clocks | 


FOR $2.00. 


THE “SAINT + oy reer CLOCK” is a 


detached lever jiece, of careful con. 
ropes pen QUALI ALITY aUanan 


d attraetive in style‘and In every respect an arti- 
oot su) exollence. uf 

It will run in any position, and will be of | 
copes = to the traveler. aoe yo for the 

ibrary, Family Room, the Store, the Sa- | 
loon, and the Cabin, v4 

The cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one fifth | 
the actual size, Sant by mail postpaid on receipt of price. | 

8. B. JEROME & CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 


ROHRER’S BOOKKEEPING. | 


The most complete system extant, and at prices 
below any other series. 
N. B, Special terms made for introduction, 
PRICES. 





A sample copy of either book for examination, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or the five 
books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st. , St. Louis, Mo, 


NEW BOOK for 
BIBLE READERS & TEACHERS. 


3000 ov Flos Tt TIE 


Pertaining to Scripture Persons, Places sad — 
including Prize Questions and Answers 
grams, Acrostics, Puzzles, Facts. — ‘Statistica, with 
many valuable ready reference tables. 

By A New Yor« Sunpay ScHoo. SUPERINTENDENT, 

With an Introduction by 
BBY. J. H VINCENT, D.D. 
ead ey 8, 12mo0. Price $1.50, 

Schools supplied on liberal terms. 

E. B,. TREAT, Publisher, 
No, 806 Broadway, New York. 








FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 


Manufacturers of 
Parent Sprina Back Account BOoKs, 
All kinds first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Desks, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, Diaries, 
Ladies’, Gents’ and Family Wash Books, Pocket 
Cutlery, Cards, Chesamen, Wallets, &c., &c, 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest prices 
To PrintrEens.—Uee our Patent Composition for Inking 
Rollers ; also, our Patent Copyable Printing Ink. 


AiqWOW Os$ 03 oF souvrg 


EED. Novel, ioe | 


VOICING with : 
for PARLOR »r CHURCH. ° 
| WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


with all 
are the Bus ie 


yments. 
at great 
until paid for as 
TED. Special in 
eral to sy 
tone, & pee ey CATALOGUES 
RACE WATERS & SONS, 
eu Becetwens New York. P. 0, Box 3507. 


| Extra Induccments = 


Pia 
contracts A 








Prices and Terms to 


ATqa0W OTS 07 S$ jiie® 


Pianos and Organs Rented, and rent allowed towards 
urchasing. 
308 Fulton Street, opposite Johnson, Brooklyn 





MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 


ifjudged 
critically, 


UNEQUALED “s+ UNAPPROACHED 


p by any others. 





‘Automatic Blind Fastener. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, EFFICIENT, 


This Patent Blind 
SLAT FASTENER. 


can bereadilyappliedina 
moment by any one. with- 
Aoutchanging the blind. 
SaMPLE sent for 10 cts. or one doz. 
60 cta. Liberal diecount to thetrade 
SLAT FASTENER Co., No, 230 
Leonard 8t, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Agents Wanted. Agents Wanted 


tHe INDUCEMENTS. 


B E STi Tur Grapuic Steel Plate Reproductions 
of the most famous Works of Art. Mcst 
FOR elegant Ornaments or Eveyy Home. Sub- 
jects to please fivery Yaste. The most 
remunerative field for Agents ever offer- 
ed. Send 3cent stamp or particulars. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue for 15 cta. 
Women can do well at this. 
THE GRAPUHIC CO.., New YORE. 








Agents 


ow SELLS °o 


oak SCHOOL .FIRE-ALARM 
riced, full talogues — 

gi ag full sticulare, aetad Ge eet ay | 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., | 
664 to6o West Eighth St., Cimeinnati, O, 
| 


Meneely’s Bells. 

For Churches,’etc., known to the public since 1826, 
are made at * E MENEELY BELL FOUN- 
PRY,” West Troy, N. Y. New Patent Mountings. 

CavaLcours Frees. No AGENcTEs, 


BUCKEYE BELLS] 


EYE BELL FOUNDRY, pacabhobed in Psi. 
aur rag tS of Copper and Tin, houuted with Rotary Hang: 
Churches, Schools, Court-houses, defen Tower Clocks, 
Chimes, on, Fully warranted. IJibustraved ae sent Pree. 


ANDUZEN & TIFT, 108 and 1Ué East ‘iucinnati, 

: Prize pict t free. 
THE TOLL GATE: *AD ngunions gia. 50 ob- 
jects So Bnd. Address with stamp, E. 0. Aspry, Buf- 

Zalo, 














PHRED AIGHIST MEDALS 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR += 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


L rar tea sy san ign medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 


ALW VAYS sina Expoat os, th Amerien ae wel a 


ale ~ a4 any other organs have been preferred. 
— by ae Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be Eprrreles. See 
TIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
with most <p ob 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 
STEEL 
PENS. 


Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 





“4 | 
jucements tothe trade. A lib- | 


FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW. YORK. 


OFFICE: 75 JOHN STREET, NEW" YORK 


ANATOMICAL MODELS 
HUMAN BODY 


for Teaching the Elements of 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


TO THE SCHOLARS OF 


Public, Common, and High | Schools. 


are, first, the Human Skeleton ma, life size, $20. The Muscular System, complete 4 feet 
high, $20 ag ternal structure and giving the Lungs, Heart, Arteries, 
In etc., $25. 
the first 
teas 


» % ; : 





to nature. 
Anatomists in New York. Rach object is labeled with the plain English 
will illustrate any text-book. 


ANATOMICAL MODEL co., 


298 Broadway, Sow’ York. 
‘Wend for a Circular. 


E. A. JENNINGS, 
G E 0. L, B U R R, ) Warehouses, 138 & 140 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Succzsson TO FREEMAN & nt i [EsTaBLIsHED 1863.] 


This old and popular establishment opens the season with an unparalleled stock, to which the attention 
UITS, 


of purchasers is cordially invited. 
Boys: CHOOL UITsS. 
CHOOL UITS. 
CHOOL UITs. | 
ORDERS py Ay Hy promptly filled. 


$10 to $50. sd 
Ys’ 

GEO. L. RR’S System for suppl rons at a distan 
which consists of furnishing Rules for se Pentookee: Samples of 
Goods, Book of Fashions, etc., free on application, enables 

the 


in all of the country to order, with the certaint 
most Perfect Fit attainable. olnadrinc 


A BE RSTIERS. HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


IMPROVED 
yas Student and Astral Safety 


LAMPS. 


Gives a brighter, clearer, and whiter light than any 
other lamp in use. 

No overflow of oil at burner in handli as in the 
imported lamps, thus entirely safe from pon. Tae of any 
kind. Independent Shade, can be raised or lowered at 
will. Sai m garanteed. 


Secretary. 





| Merchant Clothier. 


VERCOATs, 
VERCOATS, \ 5 to $40. 
VERCOATS, | 


ORDER BY MAIL. | 
SAMPLES FREE. | 


UITs, 
UITs, 





J.G. KNAPP Manufacturing Co. 
26, 28 and 30 Frankfort St., N. Y. 





on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
ever 


WSTTLES = en co 


aqete and other Cases of 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN = 
EASY PAYMENTS. « for monthly or quartary 


Jian ef nea 

the organ. 
«nd Cueuae, a full partio- 
free. ew ey 


NEW YORK; Kor 8 & 


SILVER CAROLS 


ONE pene one 


Children and bry 2 will be sin ae from this last, <4 
est, and best Y-SCHOOL at 3ING BOOK by 

187%, if sales (eereaee as r bog tpasced the —— 
months as in the six mont 

ready by hundreds oft ry hy: shoots in th fs in the country, a 


y the pr 
Ask your bookseller — or send 50 cents My od bine. 
copy. Specimen pages 


W.W.WHITNEY,TOLEDO,O. 


IF YOU move, any impediment in your Speech 


New 
Bn 

















Hovomron, Betavis, NY ep nnnderes 7 








